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PREPARING FOR THANKSGIVING, 

Mr. Champney has here given usa genuine New England scene, 
one that any one who has stepped aside out of the beaten tracks 
by which innovation and fashion march even into country home- 
steads, will recognize as truthful and characteristic. The scene 
lies in a large, old-fashioned room, at once, perhaps, kitchen and 
sitting-room, and here those preparations for the genial anniver- 
sary are being made, which cannot fail to result in complete suc- 
cess. The “ armorers accomplishing the knights”’ on the eve of 
Bosworth ficld worked not half so hard and heartily as the gallant 
volunteers before us, male and female, in furnishing forth the feast 
which is to gladden a joyous group, not of epicures or gourmands, 
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but of men, women and children, who sit down to the table with a | 


healthy appetite, requiring no artificial stimulus to improve it. On 
the right side of the picture, we see a huge fire-place, which a 
sturdy yeoman is filling with stout cord wood sticks—a fire large 
enough to roast a sheep at, and consuming an amount of fuel 
which would make a city housekeeper shudder. Hard by is a 
table, whereon that most delicious of New England delicacies— 
and, alas! the most indigestible,—mince-pie is being prepared by 
a neat-handed Phillis. Nor, we may be sure, is the generous 
pumpkin pie forgotten. In fact, we see piles of this corpulent 
rubicund fruit lying on the floor, ready to be transformed into 
tempting pics. There has been sad havoc in the poultry-yard, we 


fear, for there is a strong representation of the juvenile force ot 
the family engaged in plucking certain bipeds of their feathers, 
that have crowed their last notes, flapped their ultimate defiance, 
quacked their last quack, or laid their final eggs. Thepullet will 
figure in a pie, to the shortness of whose crust her own eggs have 
contributed. Conspicuous in the centre of the picture is the pre- 
siding goddess of the feast, or, rather, the culinary priestess of its 
mysteries, vested with high authority, using the brief, peremptory 
words of command that ensure the exccution of her bidding. 
This picture will remind many of our city readers of the days of 
auld lang syne, and revive the dear home scenes of happy youth, 
to which no after-scenes will ever compare. 
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CHE YISGONT: 


BARBARIGO THE STRANGER. 
A TALE OF MILAN DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER IV.—{contixvep.] 


Julia asked no more, and she had just turned to go to her own 
apartments when a rap was heard at the door, and in a moment 
more the duke entered. His brow was dark and lowering, and 
his whole face was wrought upon by the most intense emotion. 
He surveyed the female a moment with a sort of withering gaze, 
and then he said, addressing the maiden : 

“ We have had a stir in the palace this morning, signora. Were 
you aware of it?” 

Julia reflected a moment, and she resolved that she would 
speak nothing hastily. 

“J was well aware, sir, that a noise had been made,” she 
replied, with perfect calmness. 

“ Ay, and so was I. Perhaps you know the cause ?” 

“I do,” answered the maiden, whose dark eye flashed beneath 
the sarcastic gleam of the duke. “A maiden who has ever been 
taught to look upon wrong as a crime, and upon right as the true 
path, sent for one whom she loves to come and see her. He 
came, and the evil eye of en enemy fell upon him, and but for his 
good sword he would have been cast into a felon’s dungeon.” 

“ Ah!—your sight is keen.” 

“Tt should be, sir, at such times.” 

“ But you may find it dangerous to see too much.” 

“It would not cause me wonder, sir, since I tind there is danger 
even in right.” 

The duke bit his lip ; but his passion did not all show itself. 

“You use your tongue glibly,” he said, after a few moments’ 
pause ; “but I have come to bid you use your judgment hence- 
forth. You do not seem to realize your position, or you would 
not so soon have disobeyed me. Now we must have no more of 
this. My word is law here, and wo be unto you if you dare to 
disobey me again. You have even now made a matter of scandal 
for the whole court. Beware that you do not the like again. 
I have not spoken to you before, for I knew not your inclinations. 
For the present fault I shall only say, I like it not. Obey me for 
the future, and all may be well; but cross my authority but once 
again, and the weight of a retribution you will not covet shall fall 
upon you. I hope I am understood.” 

Julia made no reply, and the duke then turned to his wife. 

“Did you know of this ?” he asked, sternly. 

The rich blood mounted to Donna Silvia’s face, and her eyes 
flashed proudly. 

“« My lord,” she said, calmly, and with noble dignity, “ remem- 
ber where, when, and what you speak. I am more than a sub- 

ject, and my child is less. Press me not, therefore, now.” 

The duke was startled for the moment, and his countenance 
betrayed another emotion than anger as he looked into his wife’s 
calm face. He found there a spirit which he could not but respect, 
and he dared not attempt to break it. 

“T shall see you anon,” he said ; and without another word he 
left the room. 

As soon as he was gone, the mother and daughter turned to- 
wards their private apartments, and there they found Lucetta 
engaged -in arranging the things of her young mistress. It was 
now settled that Julia should go, and arrangements were forthwith 
set on foot to thatend. It was hard for the duchess to part with 
her child, but she knew that ’twould be for her benefit. She had 
seen enough of her husband’s court to know that such was not the 
place for Julia, unless she could have her choice in a husband. 
And to'see her sweet child bound down to a life of misery was 
more than she was prepared to do. And yet she had not so 
much blame for the duke. She knew the ancient hate that existed 
between the Visconti and the Della Torra, and though she loved 
some of the scions of the latter, yet she loved the head of the 
former more. She made all allowance for the enmity of the two 
houses, and then she asked herself if she could offer her own 
child a victim to it. She answered—no. She was prepared to 
meet her husband’s wrath, but she was not prepared to see her 
child suffer. 

There was but little to do, for the travellers would need but 
little on their journey. The most needful of all was money, and 
of this the duchess was enabled to furnish three hundred golden 
pistoles, and also a draft upon Frederic of Austria for five thou- 
sand double ducats. 

The day passed slowly away, and towards evening Donna Sil- 
via’s porter left the palace, with a large bundle of clothing. He 
had a pass from her, and he was allowed to depart. When it was 
fairly dark, the duchess stood near a small gate which opened at 
the foot of her own private staircase, and with her were two per- 
sons, habited in the garbs ot monks ; they were Julia and Lucetta. 

“ Lucetta,” spoke the duchess, “to you I entrust much of my 
child’s happiness. Do not—” 

“ Stop, signora,” uttered the faithful girl, seizing the hand of 
the duchess, and pressing it to her lips, “ my life is yours, and all 
my soul. In the hour of need I shall not falter.” 

Then the mother turned to her child. She wound her arms 
about her, and drew her upon her bosom. One warm kiss she 
imprinted upon the fair brow, and then she murmured : 


“Remember me always, my child, and I shall be happy. I 
wish you to go.” 

“ You shall hear from me.” 

Let it be ofcen.” 

“Tt shall. God bless you—” 

“Come,” said Lucetta, taking Julia by the arm, and drawing 
her away, “let us be on our way.” 

“Yes, yes, my child,” added the duchess; “ for there is no 
time to lose.” 

There was one more embrace—one more kiss—and then Julia 
turned away. She took a few steps, and then she turned convul- 
sively back ; but her mother had gone. 

“Come,” whispered Lucetta. “It is best as it is.” And with 
one low sob, Julia followed her maid out into the dark street. 


CHAPTER V. 
FLIGHT. 


Ix the western part of the city, and near the banks of the 
Olona, stood the palace of the Count Jacopa Della Torre. He 
was Count of Milan, and a representative of one of the oldest 
houses in Northern Italy. Close by the palace, and upon a nar- 
row passage, was a guard-house, and in one of the front apart- 
ments of this stood Francesco. He had a light mantle thrown 
over his shoulder, and his plumed cap he carried in his hand. It 
was evening, but a heavy hanging lamp threw a soft light around, 


and the young marquis was the only living thing upon which it 


FRANCESCO DELLA TORRF, MARQUIS OF LODL 


shone. He was somewhat tremulous in frame, and his face wore 
an anxious, eager look. He paced the stone floor slowly and | 
thoughtfully, and ever and anon he would stop near the door and 
listen attentively. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

At length the sound of a light footfall came upon his ear, and 
he hastened to the door. The pattering feet stopped, and a low 
rap followed. The young man knew the signal, and he threw the 
door open. It was Lucetta who had thus demanded admittance. 

“Ts Julia near ?”’ the marquis asked. 

“ Close at hand.” 

“ Then bring her at once. All is safe.” 

Lucetta turned back a few steps, and presently she returned, 
leading her young mistress by the hand. ‘They entered the guard- 
house, and then the door was closed and locked, and in a moment 
more Julia was resting upon her lover’s bosom. She forgot her 
sorrow for the while; for she now rested with one in whom her 
fullest confidence found rest. He was to her as an ark of refuge. 

“ Are you all ready ?” the marquis asked, holding Julia off and 
looking into her face, as though he would see if there was any 
doubt there. 

“Tam,” she replied. “Are you?” 

“JT shall be in one hour. I have sent Pietro after the horses, 
and when he returns all will be prepared.” 

“ And your father ; does he know of this ?” 

“Only that I am going, and of that he approves, though he 
cares but little either way. He is kind enough to inform me that 
had I been captured this morning, he would not have saved me 
from the block if he could.” 

“ And is that the feeling of a parent ?”’ 


“Ah, the old count is not like most parents. He is angry be- 


cause I allowed myself to be seen near the palace of the Visconti, 
and for that, and other causes full as simple, would he throw away 
all his paternal affection, if—he ever had any. But come, we will 
not remain here.” 

“ And are you sure you can get safely out of the city ?”’ asked 
Julia, somewhat anxiously. 

“O, yes; that will be the least part of my trouble. But then 
I apprehend no trouble at all. I have sent all our luggage on 
ahead to Locate, and thither we will follow it.” 

“To Locate!” repeated Julia, in surprise. 
the southward.” 

“ Certainly ; but from that point we can cross the rivers the 
most readily. We will be in Cresna before morning, and if our 
strength fails not, we may reach Verona before we sleep another 
night. Fear not, loved one; but follow me, and hope in God. 
Come.” 

Francesco led the way towards the back part of the building 
through several apartments, until he came out into a narrow court 
which connected with the main court of the palace by means of a 
gateway, which had a portcullis attached ; but instead of passing 
through into the main court, he turned to the left, and entered a 
small chapel, and when he had reached this point, he stopped and 
turned towards his two followers. 

“ Before we go any further I must obtain from you both a sol- 
emn promise,” the marquis said, with a light smile. ‘“ You will 
not think I fear to trust you; but this is only a custom which 
even I must not break over. None, at present, out of our house, 
know of the way by which I shall now lead you. All I ask is, 
that never shall a word drop from your lips con- 
cerning the way we are now to take, afier we shall 
have passed through it.” 

“Must we never speak of it, even to you?” 
asked Lucetta. 

““Nevera word to a living soul. 
bond.” 

“ I swear, by all the holy angels,” said Lucetta. 

“And I do the same,” added Julia. “I will 
never mention it.” 

“Thank you,” returned Francesco; and thus 
speaking he passed on to an inner door, which he 
opened by means of a secret spring, and this ad- 
mitted the trio to a small cell-like apartment, 
where was a stone crucifix, and an image of the 
virgin; and also a small lantern, which the mar- 
quis took, 

One of the arms of the virgin was moved in a 
swinging manner several times, and at each move- 
ment a low, grating sound was heard beneath the 
pavement, which had the appearance of solid 
blocks of marble. After this, the marquis put his 
foot upon one of the pavements, and a section, 
comprising some dozen blocks, gradually revolved 
upon its pivots, until it stood perpendicular. ‘These 
pivots were upon either side, and near the centre, 
so that half of the curious door was now below the 
floor, and half above it. A flight of stone steps 
was presented, and Francesco bade the yirls de- 
scend first. Lucetta at once went down, and with- 
out the lexst hesitation Julia followed. Ina few 
moments the marquis joined them, having tirst 
been careful to see the trap secure behind him. 


“Why, that is to 


So runs our 


The steps were only twenty in number, and 
when the girls reached the bottom, they found 
themselves upon a foundation of rock, and by the 
dim rays of their guide’s lantern, they could see 
that the walls were of solid masonry. 

“Now our path is straight,” said Francesco ; 
“‘and here we may fear no spies.” 

“ But where will this lead us ?”’ asked Julia. 

“ You shall see when you come out. This place, as near as we 
can learn, was built by one of the old Lombard kings, as ealy as 
the tenth century. My father’s palace was built upon the rnins 
of one of the ancient citadels, and my mother was the first to 
discover this secret passage. Shall I tell you how ?” 

“ Certainly ; by all means,” cried Lucetta, 

“ Yes,” said Julia, as she found her lover’s eyes fixed inquir- 
ingly upon her. 

The party had now entered the main passage, which was about 
ten feet wide, and about the same in height to the centre of the 
arch. ‘The walls were of a very large, dark, hard brick, and laid 
in flinty cement, while the floor was of broad stone flags. 

“‘ My mother,” commenced the marquis, “came one afternoon 
in the little chapel alone, and while there she noticed a peculiarity 
in the right arm of the marble virgin. It not only had the a,- 
pearance of being pointed at the shoulder, but it seemed to be 
loose. She took hold of it, and as she moved the arm forward, 
she was startled by a dull, grating sound beneath her feet. She 
moved the arm again, and the same sound was repeated. This 
she did again, and again; and at the fifth movement she felt a 
peculiar sensation at her feet, and on looking down she found that 
the part of the floor upon which her heels were resting had sunk 
some inches. She started out of the way, and as soon ss she 
could collect sense enough she returned and pressed one foot upon 
that part of the section which was sinking, and the result was the 
same as you witnessed when I opened the trap. She hastened to 
my father with the strange secret, and he came and examined the 
premises. He explored the place, and. when he found of how 
much service it might be, he had the virgin’s arm so fixed that 
nothing could be discovered there ; and in one of his strange and 
unaccountable fits of love for me, he revealed to me the whole 
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thing. That was five years ago, and I do not think that since 
that hour he has felt a moment’s real affection for me. He is a 
strange man.” 

“ But how does the moving of the marble arm operate upon the 
trap-door?” asked Lucetta, who was not yet satistied. 

“Tt is very simple,” said Francesco, with a smile. “The arm 
works as a lever, with the fulcrum at the shoulder, and the arm 
beyond turns towards the back at a right angle. To the end of 
this inner arm is attached a wire, which leads down through the 
body beneath the floor, where it meets another right-angled lever. 
At the end of this second lever is a second wire, which connects 
with a bolt, upon the end of which the edge of the trap-door 
rests ; or, I should say, the wire connects with a little lever which 
works upon the bolt by means of little teeth. The bolt is inclined 
outward by a spiral spring. Now when I swing the virgin’s arm 
forward, the little lever beneath the floor works against the teeth 
of the bolt, and moves it back, and the weight of the door is just 
sufficient to keep it there; then the next swing moves it further, 
and so on, until the bolt is wholly withdrawn, and then a little 
pall snaps in and holds it there while the door is open; but when 
the door is shut the edge just touches a spring which throws this 
pall out, and the bolt flies back. It is very simple, isn’t it?” 

“Tt is to me, now. Perhaps you don’t believe me ¢” 

“O, I never doubt a lady.” 

Lucetta laughed ; but she did understand the whole mechanism 
of the trap, and to convince her guide of that fact, she went on 
and explained it all, illustrating as she went with her fingers and 
hands. 

The trio had already been over half an hour in the subterranean 
passage, and just as Julia was upon the point of asking how 
much further they had to go, she saw a flight of steps directly 
ahead. These were ascended, and they led to a small chamber, 
from which a second flight led still higher up. At the head of 
this second range, the marquis came to a trap-door, which he 
opened precisely the same as he had opened the one at the other 
end; or, at least, as he would have opened that had he performed 
the feat upon the inside. 

And when Julia had passed up through the opening thus made, 
she found herself in a small apartment, and close by her side 
stood the statue of a gladiator. This was also a chapel, but the 
building to which it had belonged was an old convent, and had 
now gone to decay and ruin. When Julia reached the door she 
smelt the fresh air, and found herself once more upon the earth’s 
surface. Before her she could see a stream of water, and she 
asked her lover what it was. 

The Olona,” he said. 


“The Olona?” repeated Julia, in surprise, at the same time 
looking behind her. “ But where is the city ?” 

“ Look yonder,” replied the marquis, pointing across the stream. 
“Do you not see the towers lifting themselves up against the 
sky?” 

Julia looked in amazement. 

“ What!’ she uttered, “ have we crossed the river ?” 

“ We have come under it!” 

“ Under it?” 

“Yes; and are now safe beyond the walls of the city. This is 
why we must go first to Locate. Hark! There is the sound of 
horses’ feet ; Pietro is coming.” 

While they waited for the coming of the man, Francesco 
showed to his companions such things about them as they could 
see through the gloom. But only one thing fastened Julia’s 
attention, and that was the ruins of the old convent close at hand. 
They were on a gentle eminence, and stood plainly revealed 
against the starry sky. Huge masses of dark rock lifted their 
craggy lines up into the gloom, and here and there a spared turret 
stood up more high, sentinel-like, over the decaying mass beneath. 
An owl screamed from one of the vine-clad towers, and the shrill, 
dread notes struck upon Julia’s soul with a terrible force. 

“Long years agone,”” murmured the maiden to herself, as she 
broke for the while from her lover, “living men and women trod 
those now desolate places, and where nought but the night-bird 
and the gloom now brood, there beat hearts high with hopes. 
And for what did they hope? Alas! how fleeting, how tran- 
sient! Our hopes rest within our souls until every thread of life 
is strained to hold them; and yet what are they? Only decay 
and ruin! All our cares are but joys that can last but a span !” 

“ Ay,” whispered a voice at her side, “and so all the fears that 
make men so miserable might end with the night that sees the 
light of life go out. Look on both sides, my love. It is dark 
now, and you are in the midst of ruin. Remember, you shall 
anon be in the broad light, where life abounds.” 

It was the marquis who spoke, and Julia would have answered, 
but at that moment Pietro rode up with the horses. He had four 
in all, good, strong beasts, and kind. 

“Is all safe ?”’ asked Francesco. 

“ Ay—safe as a monk under the table, my master—good for 
this time. I met the old porter of the duchess down by the canal, 
and he had all the things, and here they be. I can carry half of 
’em with ease, and you must carry the other half.” 

“ And you saw nothing new—nor heard nothing ?” 

“ Nothing alarming, good master; only I was sorely tempted. 
By the red nose of the pope, I came nigh throwing a man into 
the canal; and I would, only I knew I might run the risk of 
detaining you.” 

“ Ah,” said the marquis, with a smile, “who was that?” 

“ Do you remember that old Capuchin—that black Franciscan— 
Father Andrea?” 

“ Yes—very well.” 

“ Well, twas him. I met him just outside of the wall, going 
into the city on the St. Donato road ; but I let him go.” 


“ And why should you wish harm to him, Pietro ?” 

“Why? By the blessed lady, I’d like to know why I should 
not. A snake isn’t more creeping, and a wolf can’t be more 
sneaking. And don’t he hate your house, and all in it ?” 

“I understand, Pietro; but let us to horse now. One hour 
will take us to Locate, and three more to Cresna. We'll sleep 
there. It wont be far from midnight when we reach there.” 


Julia and Lucetta were assisted to their saddles, and in a few 
moments more the party set off. The marquis and Julia rode 
side by side, and this left Pietro and Lucetta to follow suit. The 
man and maid had never seen each other before, and even now it 
was not light enough to distinguish countenances plainly ; but 
Lucetta liked the sound of her companion’s voice, and she soon 
fell into quite an animated conversation with him. 

“We are fast leaving the city behind us, love,” said the mar- 
quis, as they came upon a level path by the river’s side. 

“Yes, Francesco.” 

“ And we are leaving our danger with it.” 

“T hope so.” 

“ But we surely are. , there’s nothing ahead but joy, Julia!” 

Why was it that this sentiment found no ready response in the 
maiden’s bosom? She wondered if ’twould be so, and she tried 
to hope that it might; but that dark thought would rest-with her, 
that howl of the night-bird would clang in her cars, and the dis- 
mal ruins of the decayed convent arose before her so that she 
could not shut them out. 

“ You do not fear to trust me ?”” 

“Ah, no,” quickly replied the maiden; and in order to con- 
vince her lover of her truth she tried to be more cheerful. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ON THE TRAIL. 


On the morning following these events, Marco Loredano was 
early at the ducal palace, and demanded an audience with the 
duke. Of course it was at once granted. 

“‘ Now, signor duke,” spoke the count, after the usual saluta- 
tions had been passed, “I ask of you the hand of Donna Julia in 
marriage.” 

“And by my dukedom, you shall have it! 
Send the duchess to me.” 

“Is the duchess moving so ea-ly, signor?”’ asked Marco, after 
the messenger had gone. 

“ Ho, yes; and let me tell you, you’ll find the daughter an early 
bird. They both like the morning dew, and fear not a wet foot.” 

“Now I like that, for it smacks of sense. By my faith, but 
she’ll prove a blessing to me.” 

“ So she will, count—if she can be made to love you.” 

“Love me! Ah, signor duke, few girls could withstand my 
power to please. If she becomes my wife, I'll warrant ye she 
shall love me.” . 

The count drew himself up proudly as he spoke, and instinc- 
tively cast his eyes towards the polished mirror that hung near 
him. He was in truth a handsome-looking man, and he knew 
that none in the city had a better reputation in all that concerned 
true knighthood. Could his face have but once been flushed with 
warm blood, and his eye burned with a genial fire, he would have 
looked noble. But that face could not look warm, and the eye 
could only gleam and glisten like an ice-ball in the moonlight. 


The messenger returned and announced that the duchess would 
be with them in a few moments. And shortly she came. She 
looked pale and sad, and the dull, heavy appearance of the eyes 
showed that she had not slept during the night. She greeted the 
gentlemen respectfully, and then moved nearer to her husband. 

“ Signora,” spoke the duke, in a tone half of authority and half 
of persuasion, “ I wish you to know our friend here more particu- 
larly than you now do. He is a proper descendant of the old 
Monzan kings of Italy, and is now the highest representative of 
that regal house. Not one of our nobles stands firmer in rank, in 
wealth, in power, or in all that becomes the true knight. He has 
asked me for the hand of our child, and I have promised it to 
him.” 

The duchess started at this announcement, and a paler shade 
rested upon her still beautiful features. 

“ My lord,” she said, tremulously, and yet with firmness of 
purpose, “ you know that there is a prior claim upon Julia’s hand. 
Ere I knew you I had pledged her hand to the noble Marquis of 
Lodi.” 

Loredano saw the frown upon the duke’s face, and fearing that 
his words would be hot and hasty, he spoke first. 

“‘ Signora,” he said, in a tone so cool and polite that it seemed 
rather the charm-note of a serpent than the voice of a lover, “ you 


What ho, there !— 


_did right then, for the marquis is a well-looking man; but when 


you gave your hand to our noble duke, you surely pledged your- 
self before God and man not to bring shame and trouble upon 
him ; and, moreover, God would not have blessed a union into 
which the wife could, of her own purpose, bring enmity and 
discord.” 

The duchess gazed hard into the face of the speaker, for his 
words were terribly distinct, and fell strangely upon her ear. 
They were opening to her mind a light for the present subject 
which she had not before seen. 

“ When you became the wife of our noble duke,” resumed the 
count, “you gave your child into his keeping, and before his 
God and yourself he became responsible for that child’s life and 
peace. Whatever may have been your former connexions, you 
severed them all when you entered into this union. You knew 
that the Della Torra were the most rank and bitter enemies of 
this house. You knew that they would go to any length could 


they at once and forever annihilate the Visconti. 
this, signora.”” 

“ Yes, signor,” returned the duchess, mechanically. 

“And when you took that solemn oath to love, honor and obey 
your husband through life, you surely did not mean that your 
very next movement should be to connect yourself by a most 
sacred tie—an indissoluble bond—with his most deadly enemy.” 

The duke cast upon the speaker a look of deep gratitude, for 
he woald never have thought of this powerful argument. Then 
he turned to his wife, and calmly said : 

“ The count speaks truly, signora. Do you not think so?” 

‘The duchess bowed her head; and her thoughts were painful. 
She remembered that her husband had thus far been kind and 
generou3 to her, that he had been true and faithful, caring for and 
loving her with his whole soul, and even anticipating her every 
want. She began to realize the duty she owed him. The mar- 
riage of Julia with a Della Torre would bring pain and confusion 
upon him, and she would have to own the blame. She had before 
only looked upon her right to protect her child’s happiness ; but 
now she began to see that something was due to the happiness of 
her husband. 

“Signor duke,” she said, at length, in a low tone, “let the 
count withdraw, for I would speak with you alone.” 

Loredano at once left the room without ‘u ‘ther bidding. 

“ Now, Silvia,” said the duke, stepping forward and taking his 
wife’s hand, “ what have you to say ¢” 

The poor duchess gathered all her strength, and with much 
calmness replied : 

“ Julia is gone.” 

“(one !” gasped the duke. “ What mean you? Gone where?” 

“Gone from Milan. Gone to—to Austria.” 

“ And with whom ?”’ 

“ With the marquis.” 

Barnabas Visconti held the woman off at arm’s length, and 
gazed into her face. His eyes burned with a fierce fire, and his 
brow was dark and contracted. 

“Silvia, did you know of this ?” 

“T did, signor.” 

“And could you not have stopped it ?” 

“ Had I thought—” 

“T asked not your thoughts. 
have stopped it ?” 

“Hear me, my lord, ere you condemn. I saw my chi d ready 
to fall with pain and sorrow, and I thought only of my muther’s 
love for her. I looked upon Francesco Della Torre, and I only 
saw one in whom my child had reposed her soul’s best love, and 
who had always been among my best and warmest friends. I 
was hasty and anxious. My love led me—my love for my child— 
and I allowed her to go.” 

The duke flung his wife away from him, and started across the 
room, and when he came back, he stopped and gazed into her 
face. His features were tortured with passion, and his broad 
hands were clutched till the arm-cords swelled like ropes. The 
duchess was frightened for the moment, for she had lost part of 
the ground upon which she had hoped to stand. In her soul she 
now felt that she had not done wholly right ; she had not paid 
that deference to her husband’s happiness, and to the honor of his 
house, which was justly due from her. Of course she felt that all 
this enmity between the two houses was wrong and wicked, but 
that was nothing to her. She had sworn to cleave unto her bus- 
band, and now she had stricken the first blow upon their bond of 
union. Yet she could not feel that she had been wholly wrong ; 
for only her love had prompted her in what she had done. 

“‘ Signora,” spoke the duke, in a tone like the low rumbling of 
the coming earthquake, “‘ at what time did they leave ?” 

“ Last evening, my lord.” 

“ And what road did they take ?” 

“T do not know.” 

“ Speak the truth !” 

“T never speak otherwise, signor.” 

“QO! wert thou a man thy head should roll upon this very 
floor! But all is not lost yet. Henceforth we know each other 
well. Thou shalt see thy child ere long, for every road in the 
country shall be scoured ; and when she is once found, by the 
saints, she’s mine! Go to your room now, and when [| feel in 
the mood, I’ll see thee again.” 

“My lord,” cried the duchess, sinking down upon her knees, 
“O, spare them! Do not let your wrath fall upon innocent 
heads. Francesco is—” 

“Hold, woman! By my soul, I’ll have noneof that! Let me 
not hear a word more of that hated name. Julia I’ll care for. 
Ay—and so I will for her secret lover. Stop!—not another 
word. I’ll hear no more now, for I have neither the time nor the 
inclination. Leave me now, for I have business on hand.” 


The woman saw the meaning of her husband’s eye, and with- 
out another syllable she left the room, and no sooner had she 
gone than the duke rushed out to find the count. He found him 
in one of the ante-rooms. “ By heavens, Loredano! you must 
be in your saddle. The maiden is off!” 

“Ha! Off? How mean you?” 

“The Marquis of Lodi went away with her last night. They 
have fled towards Austria. The emperor is a cousin to my wife, 
and he will give them refuge if they reach his capital. Hasten— 
find them—slay the servile lover; and Julia is yours! You are 
a match for him with the sword.” 

“T hope so, signor. By the saints, if I were not, I’d snap my 
blade in twain, and never wear one more !” 

“Then find them, and let not the villain come back alive. He 
knew you loved the girl, and that I meant her for you, and hence 
his flight with her. O, find them!” 


You knew all 


I asked your power. Could you 


| 
| 
| 
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“ But which road did they take ?” 

“IT know not; but you may be sure they will pass by the way 
of Verona, and must of course cross the Mincio at Peschiera. 
To horse at once, now—take only your own men, or man, for I 
want not this thing made too public. Take the high road; 
change horses at Chiari; and you may be in Peschiera by dark. 
It’s only five-and-seventy miles. If they have crossed the bridge 
there, then take fresh horses and keep on to Verona, only fifteen 
miles further. Will you do it ?” 

“ Ay, my lord duke—that I will ; and right gladly, too.” 

“Then prepare at once. But hold. If you do not slay the 
marquis—if he will not cross swords with you—you must have 
some other power. Let me write. Go order your horse—your 
best—brought here, and have your companions sent for.” 

“I shall only take my esquire.” 

“Good. Send for him, then, and have him bring your horse. 
What ho, there !” 

A servant put his head in at the door at this summons. 

“ Attend the count,” ordered the duke. “ Loredano, give him 
your orders, and they will be quickly obeyed. I will be with you 
in a moment.” 

Thus speaking, the duke left the apartment and hastened to 
his cabinet, where he sat down to his desk, while the count sent 
off to his dwelling after his man and horse. In ten minutes the 
two were together again. 

“ Here,” said the duke, presenting a paper, “ is an order to the 
governor of Verona, that he shall arrest Francesco Della Torre, 
and hold him to your order. It is all sealed and signed, and 
will be obeyed. Use it if you must, but I would rather the fel- 
low should be despatched at once. You understand.” 

“T do, signor; and surely I have just ground for a quarrel. 
If he refuses to meet me, I shall spurn him. But I think he’ll 
fight.” 

“But beware that you do not let him conquer. If you think 
him your superior at the—” 

“—sh, my good duke. Upon my soul, you'll make me 
ashamed of myself. A Della Torre my superior with the sword ! 
But say no more.” 

“T’d only have you wary, that’s all, count. But now off.” 

They went down into the court, and in a short time a stout 
esquire, named Rodolpho Stento, rode up, leading a richly capar- 
isoned horse by the bridle. He dismounted, and assisted his 
master to his saddle, and then resumed his seat upon his own 
animal. 

“ All right, signor,”’ said the count, as he gathered up his reins. 

“ Then speed thee with open eyes and ears.” 

Marco g.oredano waved his hand in reply, and in a moment 
more he had galloped from the court. 


CHAPTER VII. 


BARBARIGO THE STRANGER. 


Suort ty after the count had gone, Visconti sat down to his 
breakfast, but he could ngt eat much. His morning’s excitement 
had taken away his appetite. Yet he managed to dispose of 
some dried fruit, and drink a little warm spiced wine, and then 
he arose and went out into the garden, where he walked to and 
fro in the fresh morning air. 

“I wish this had not happened,” he said to himself, in an 
anxious, nervous tone. “ The duchess should have known better. 
But I think she is repentant; she is sorry. If the girl comes 
safely back, and the marquis is slain, and she will marry at my 
will, I wiil forget it all—I will. I will overlook it all; for I 
cannot remain long angry with my wife. O, she is a good wo- 
man; and if she ever thwarts me, ’tis for my good; but in this 
case she acted only from will. But she had a reason of her own. 


By my soul, I love that woman! and I know she loves me.” He 
spoke on for some time in this strain, and the conclusion to which 
he came was, that if the marquis were put out of the way there 
would be peace once more in his house. 

As he ceased speaking, he came to a rough stone bench, which 
seemed to have been originally set up for a horse-block, and upon 
this he sat down. He had sat thus some moments, engaged in a 
wild, rambling train of thought, when he felt a hand upon his 
shoulder. He turned, and beheld a stranger standing by him. 
He was not only a stranger, but he was a strange looking man. 
He was tall and stoutly built, though age had given a slight stoop 
to his shoulders. His hair was of an iron gray, and his beard, 
which was long and curling, was nearly black. His face was 
thin, but his features were bold and prominent; his brow was 
massive and heavy ; his eyes large, black and deep-set; his nose 
large, with prominent cheek bones. His garb was unlike any 
other the duke had ever seen, the whole form being mostly envel- 
oped in a sort of robe-like gown of brown velvet, beneath which 
was visible a doublet of untanned chamois skin. Attached to 
the gown was a small cow! ; but it was now thrown back, and the 


head was bare. : 
[SEB ENGRAVING.] 


“ Ha!” uttered the duke, starting back in surprise ; “ who are 
you?” 

“One who means you well, Barnabas Visconti; so fear me 
not.” 

“ By the mass, sir stranger, you are familiar with my name.” 

“Ay; I know it well.” 

“ Not the whole of it, it would seem.” 

“Ah; and what part have I forgotten ?” 

“T am Duke of Milan.” 

“I knew that ; but I have nothing to do with the duke now; 
*tis with the man.” 


“ But how gained you admittance here ?” 

“How? Why, there are gates and doors in abundance.” 

“ But they should be guarded. However, let that pass. What 
is your business ?” 

“ You have sought the life of Francesco Della Torra,” said the 
stranger, in a low, calm tone. 

“ Ha! and would you mix up in that matter?” cried the duke, 
starting to his feet. ‘“ What would ye concerning him ?” 

“I would that you should let him alone.” 

The duke did not answer at once, for since he had arisen to his 
fect, he had noticed some things about the face before him that 
appeared familiar. 

“Who are ye ?” he asked. 

“Men call me Barbarigo.” 

“ Barbarigo!” murmured Visconti, still gazing into the man’s 
face. “I have heard mention made of BarBarico THE STRAN- 
GER.” 

“Then I suppose I am the one, for men call me a stranger, 
too ; and in truth I am.” 

“But I would know more than this. Your face is familiar. I 
have seen you somewhere ere this. Where was it ?”’ 

“If you do not recollect, how should I?” replied the stranger, 
with something like a smile upon his face. 

“That is not answering my question,” said the duke, some- 
what sternly. ‘ Where have we met?” 

“ Perhaps in Milan.” 

“ Ay; but when, and how, and where ?” 

“Oho, you ask too much. Surely I cannot answer you.” 


BARBARIGO THE STRANGER APPEARS TO THE DUKE. 


“You mean you will not.” 

“ As you please about that.” 

“ Beware, Signor Barbarigo !” 

“Of what ?” 

“ Of my wrath!” 

“Ah, Visconti, ’tis you who had better beware of that ; for let 
me tell you, that next to your ambition your wrath may be your 
ruin. But I ask you to let the young Marquis of Lodi be; harm 
him not.” 


“ Will you be so kind as to tell me why I must not harm him?” 
said the duke, sarcasticaily. 

“Simply because if harm comes to him, a worse harm shall 
come to you.” 

“Ha! Would ye threaten ?” 

“No, Barnabas Visconti, I have come only to warn you.” 

For some moments the duke gazed upon the strong man in 
silence. He was puzzled as well as provoked, and the spirit of 
wonder worked within him. 

“ Hark ye,” he said; “I know you not, nor have I reason to 
put faith in you. Then why should I listen to your words?” 

“ Listen to them only, signor, so far as they have the support of 
reason. I came here for your good, and for yours alone—unless, 
indeed, the good of the youthful marquis may have been upon 
my mind. But your destiny is not wholly separate from Fran- 
cesco’s. Let harm come to that man through your means, and 
your peace is lost forever.” 

“ Prater!” 

“No prating, I assure you.” 

“But look ye,” cried the duke, starting with a new thought, 
“how knew you that harm was meant to the youngster—Della 
Torre 


“] learned it as I learn much other matter, through a channel 
that is shut up to you.” 

“By heavens, you are becoming impudent, and I’ll have none 
of it! Give me reason to put some faith in what you say, or 
leave this place at once.” 

“ Be not angry, Visconti, for I mean you well; and I doubt if 
within the whole range of your power, you can find a subject of 
your own who would be more ready to help you than would I. 
Now listen to me: Raise not your hand against Francesco. 
You know him not. The hour that sees him fall by your means 
shall be the hour of your own downfall. Believe me!” 

“ Suppose I were to convince you of my power to withstand 
all downfall, by casting you into prison first, and chopping off 
your head next ?” 

A faint smile passed over Barbarigo’s face, as he replied : 

“There are other powers on earth beside yours, Barnabas Vis- 
conti. Should you wish it, I could easily convince you that I 
have power as well as speech. I think I could bring you upon 
your knees.” 

There was something so calm, and yet so assured, about this 
that the duke seemed troubled. A few moments he gazed into 
the stranger’s face, and then he started back and clapped his hands 
with all his miglit. 

“What ho, there!” he shouted. “ Guards, come hither! What 
ho!” 

In a few moments a dozen soldiers came rushing to the spot, 
and the duke pointed to the stranger. 

“Seize that man !’”’ he cried, “and bind him.” 

The old man made no resistance, but suffered 
himself to be bound, and then he turned towards 
his captor; but Visconti was the first to speak. 

“Now what think ye ?”’ he said. 

“That you are amusing yourself with danger- 
ous playthings, my good man. But go on, for I 
should like to know how far you would carry this 
thing.” 

“ Now tell me who and what you are, and where 
we have met before, and you shall go free.” 

“T have nothing to tell, only to repeat my warn- 
ing. Beware, Visconti! You are in power now, 
but one strain too much upon the glittering cord 
that binds on your crown might break it !” 

“Now, by all the powers of earth, old man, I’ll 
have your secret or your life! You found mein a 
wrong time for jesting. Off with him, and con- 
fine him in one of the dungeons beneath the cita- 
del; and mind that he does not escape.” 

Beware, Barnabas Visconti!” 

“Off with him, for by heavens, he is a prater 
for the Della Torra !” 


With this the old man was led away, and con- 
ducted through the palace hall to the great court, 
and from thence to the citadel, which was a smal] 
fortress made to defend the place. From the cen- 
tre of this fortress he was led down a long flight 
of stone steps, and after landing upon the solid 
rock at the bottom, he was conducted to an iron 
door, which was thrown open, revealing a low, 
dark dungeon beyond, the only light to which 
came through a grated aperture at the top. Into 
this the old man was thrust, and then the door was 
locked upon him; after which the men went back 
and reported to the duke. 

Visconti still remained in the garden, and he 
received the report with becoming gratitade, but 
did not feel wholly easy with what he had done. 
There was something in the appearance of the old 
man which created within him a feeling of awe, 
and he began to wish that he had let him go about 
his business, when he saw the obese form of Father Andrea 
approaching. 

“ Now, good father, you are just the man I most do need,” said 
the duke, after the greeting had passed. “TI have sent an old 
man to the dungeon for insolence, and I would have you go and 
see him. Find out who he is, and what he is; for that is the 
most I want. But you may know him. At any rate go and see 
him, and if the thing is within your power, bring me the infor- 
mation I ask.” 

“ What sort of man was he ?” 

“ An old man, from sixty to seventy years in life, with a huge 
brow, dark gray hair, beard almost black, and black eyes.” 

“ And his dress ?”’ asked the monk, nervously. 

“He wore a long robe of brown velvet, and underneath that 
was a doublet of chamois skin.” 

The monk turned away his head to hide his emotions, for he 
could not repress the startled expression that came to his face ; 
but he soon became calm, and then replied : 

“T will go and see him, and if I make any discoveries you 
shall have the benefit of them.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 

Wir.—What a dull, plodding, trampling, clanking world the 
ordinary intercourse of society would be without wit to enliven 
and brighten it! When two men meet, they seem to be kept at 
bay through the estranging effects of absence, until some sportive 
sally opens their heart to each other. Nor does anything spread 
cheerfulness so rapidly over a whole party or an assemblage of 
people, however large. Reason expands the soul of the philoso- 
pher; imagination glorifies the poet, and breathes a breath of 
spring through the young and genial ; but if we take into account 

e numberless glances and gleams whereby wit lightens our every- 


day, hardly any power ministers so bountifally to the innocent 
pleasures of mankind.—Lamont. 
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GEMS OF ART. 

We present on this page three very fine engrav- 
ings of works of art, which are offered, among 
many other prizes, for distribution by the Cosmo- 
politan Art Association, now in its second year, the 
conditions, purposes and organization of which are 
set forth in the programme published in our adver- 
tising columns. The works we have selected for 
illustration, as presenting peculiarly interesting 
features, were (with the exception of the crucifix) 
executed expressly for the association, and are to 
be, with the others, distributed in January next. 
Those desirous of obtaining further information 
may procure, gratuitously, illustrated descriptive 
catalogues, by addressing C. L. Derby, the actu- 
ary, at 348 Broadway, New York, or 166 Water 
Street, Sandusky, Ohio. We have more than once 
alluded to these art unions, with their prize A 
tems, as effective means of diffusing a popular 
taste for art, in terms of commendation, and we 
have seen no reason to change our opinions with 
regard tothem. The London Art Union has now 
heen in operation several years : it has been fairly 
managed, has sent forth beautiful engravings to 
subscribers, and hundreds on hundreds of fine 

intings and sculptures, which have gone into 
amilies heretofore ignorant of the wealth of art, 
creating and diffusing a love for the beautiful and 
refined, and elevating the character of those thus 
initiated into the higher myo of civilization. 
Agencies of the London Art Union have been es- 
tablished in this country, and its Cis-Atlantic sub- 
scribers may be reckoned by thousands. The suc- 
cess of the London Art Union led the attention of 
the friends of art and artists in this country to 
make an effort to establish a similar scheme here 
for the benefit of American artists and the Amer- 
ican people, and the New York Art Union was the 
result. It was believed by its founders that the 
system of prizes was not violative of the laws 
against lotteries and gambling, inasmuch as each 
subscriber received the full value of his subscrip- 
tion in an engraving, and the chance of a prize 
was merely a stimulus to patronize a worthy ob- 
ject. The managers were enabled to accomplish 
this seeming paradox by making no profit on their 
engravings and pictures—and it is well known that 
the profits on works of art disposed of in the reg- 
ular course of trade are enormous. But a local 
war was waged against the New York Art Union, 
and it went down before the storm. The Cosmo- 
politan Art Association has, however, encountered 
no such opposition, and has commenced a brilliant 
career of success. With these preliminary remarks, 
we propose to notice the works we have illustrated. 
The first is entitled the “Genoa Crucifix,” and 
considered merely in the point of its intrinsic mer- 
it, is a work of a high order. But it derives an 
additional interest from the circumstances of its 
production. It is contended that it is a work of 
genuine inspiration. Fra Carlo Antonio Pesenti, 


a brother of the convent of St. Nicholas, Genoa, believed himself | 


to be inspired and bound, as an act of devotion, to produce an 
image of the Redeemer, and accordingly with infinite patience 
and labor, carved this figure of “‘ Him crucified” out of an im- 
mense block of ivory. He devoted four years to his task. Some 


and praised it highly. The anatomists of London praised its ac- 


curacy, and the critics its sentiment and beauty. We may suppos2 | 


that the sculptor possessed a natural aptitude for art, that, sur- 
rounded by the best models, his eye was insensibly trained to pro- 
portion, and that finally, a deep religious enthusiasm suddenly 
developed his dormant taculties. 


ton, carved out of a block of Serravezza and rather larger than 


STATUE OF WASHINGTON, 


| without a rival. 
of the most noted artists and sculptors of Florence examined it | 


i In whatever point of view we | 
consider his performance, it is certainly extraordinary. The next | 


engraving delineates Hiram Powers’s celebrated bust of Washing: | 


THE “ GENOA CRUCIFIX. 


life. Powers adopted Houdon’s model, but he has infused a 
character and expression into the features which even his fine 
model did not contain. Only an American artist can do full 
justice to the “ father of his country.” In his busts Powers stands 
His supremacy in this line has never been chal- 
lenged. His ability is further illustrated in his noble bust of 
Franklin, shown in the third engraving. Houdon has again been 
followed as a model, and the result is said to be one of the most 


| faithful likenesses of the sturdy old philosopher, patriot and states- 


man extant. Among the many other prizes offered is Kiss’s Am- 
azon, redaced in size from the original in the Crystal Palace, 
New York, executed by the great sculptor of Berlin. This work 
is perhaps as popularly known as any production of the chisel. 


It represents an Amazon on horseback, receding from the charge 


| of a tiger that has fastened on her charger’s neck, and preparing 


to transfix him with her 
spear. The association we 
have referred to conducts its 
operations on a grand scale, 
and we see no reason to 
doubt that it will be a perma- 
nent art-institution. 
viewing the progress that art 
and a taste for art have made 
in this country, a progress 
indicated by the very fact of 
the establishment of the Cos- 
mopolitan Art Association, 
we cannot fail to perceive 
the most favorable augury of 
future advancement. hen 
we glance at the long list of 
American painters sculp- 
tors, we can confidently say, 
that, considering the age of 
the country, Art has ve 

rapidly developed itself 
among us. The American 
colonists had before them a 
gigantic labor to perform in 
clearing and settling a vast 
wilderness, in meeting the 
claims of education and re- 
ligion, and in organizing so- 
ciety on a new political ba- 
sis. Crowding a work that 
might have occupied many 
centuries into little more 
than two hundred years, it is 
only surprising that our 
countrymen have not been 
compelled to neglect entirely 
the culture of the highest 
manifestations of civilization. 
Again, too, we labored under 
the lack of art models, and 
we know that nature alone is 
insufficient to-form artists. 
But in the teeth of these cir- 
cumstances, of absorbing du- 
ties, of our great distance 
from art-centres, we have al- 
ready hailed the rise of many 
artists, such as West, All- 
ston, and others, who com- 
mand the widest reputation. 


In re- 


THE LAST OF THE RANDOLPHS. 

A southern correspondent sends us the following 
interesting sketch :—“ During the summer of 1854, 
I had some business transactions which called me 
to the county of Charlotte, Lower Virginia. A 
mild and lovely Sabbath morning found me seated 
in one of the comfortably-cushioned pews of the vil- 
lage church, at the Court House. As it wanted a 
few minutes to the hour of service, my eye wandered 
over the large and respectful-looking audience as- 
sembled, and was finally attracted by a very eccen- 
tric individual, who was just entering—a rather 
aged man, tall, of dark complexion, long white 
hair waving plentifully over his shoulders, and an 
equally venerable beard flowing on his breast. His 
step was active and graceful, his form erect and 
manly. But his peculiar actions were in striking 
contrast to his dignified appearance. At first, I 
thought him only eccentric, but a few moments of 
farther observation proved to me that he was in- 
sane. Immediately on entering his pew, he knelt 
towards the wall, crossed himself, and apparently 
repeated a prayer. He then sat down, drew a white 
cambric handkerchief, delicately perfumed, wiped 
his brow, removed his gloves, stroked his hair and 
beard, took up his Bible, kissed it and read, exam- 
ined his cane, used his handkerchief again—and all 
the time keeping himself in constant motion. I 
say, all the time, but occasionally he was passive 
for a few minutes—his attention apparently aroused 
by some truths from the minister; but these times 
were rare. His countenance assumed all kinds of 
expressions. Contempt, alarm, pleasure, ecarnest- 
ness, sorrow and anger flitted across it in rapid suc- 
cession. It reminded me more of what children 
call “making faces,” than anything else. After 
the services were over, I ascertained that this gen- 
tleman was no other than the nephew of John Ran- 
dolph, of Roanoke. He calls himself Sir John St. 
George Randolph, and is sole heir to his celebrated 
uncle. Randolph himself remarked with bitterness, 
during his last days, that their blood flowed in the 
veins of but one single scion, and he was deaf, 
dumb and insane. So much for human greatness. 
The subject of this sketch (although physically, and 
now, mentally defective), had a mind cultivated in 
the highest degree. In his youth he was sent to 
Paris, where, under the protection of a celebrated 
abbé, he received a thorough education. Having 
the capacity to receive, and the wealth to command, 
no pains were spared in the improvement of his in- 
tellectual faculties. But it was labor lost; for, on 
returning to his home in Virginia, he met with and 
loved a young lady, whom he addressed, but was 
refused on account of his physical defects. On be- 
coming aware of the truth, he was plunged in the 
most profound grief, from which he was at last 
aroused, but—insane. He has considerable wealth, 
which is managed by his friends ; and, being harm- 
less, he comes and goes as he pleases, and is grati- 
fied in all his whims. Wrecked, as his mind is, he 
still commands respect; and his peculiar manners do not attract 
the attention of his acquaintances, or excite merriment, as one 
would suppose.” —Home Journal. 


wit 


hier? 


Tue GENTLEMAN.—It is no uncommon thing in the world to 
mect with men of probity ; men of courage, men of sense, and men 
of letters are frequent; but a true gentleman is what one seldom 
sees. He is properly a compound of the various good qualities 
that embellish mankind. As the great poet animates all the differ- 
ent parts of learning by the force of his genius, and irradiates all 
the compass of his knowledge by the lustre and brightness of his 
imagination, so the great and solid perfections of life appear in 
the finished gentleman ; everything he says or, does is accompanied 
with a manner, or rather a charm, that draws the admiration and 
good will of every beholder.—Steele. ‘ 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 

TO MY MOTHER. 
BY MIRA L. DONELSON. 
Does home seem lonely now, mother, 

Without my presence there? 

And dost thou often think of me, 

When thou seest my vacant chair? 
Dost thou yet miss the merry laugh 

That erst rang free and wild? 

Or listen for the footstep light 

Of thy long absent child’ 


I've counted, one by one, mother, 
The bright months that have passed 
Like bubbles on time's changeful siream, 
Since the morn [ saw the last; 
I've counted every waning moon, 
Siow fading from the sky, 
And sighed to see the sands of time 
So swiftly gliding by. 


The sweet spring died io giving birth 
To summer's floral reign— 

Now summer lies aslecp beneath 
The autumn’s golden train ; 

The winds are wailing sad and wild 
Upon her fading track, 

Yet bring pot to the ingle-nook 
Thine absent darling back ! 


O I'm not happy now, mother, 
My heart has lost its glee, 

And bitter tears my eyes have wept, 
Since last they gazed on thee; 

l've grown so weary of the strife 
Upon life's desert wild— 

O, mother, pray sweet peace may come 
To bless thy youngest child! 


+ 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. } 
THE SHINDLEY FAMILY. 
BY F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


Anovt forty-three years ago, a ragamuffin, freckled face urchin 
of fifteen years was seated on the top of a gatepost opposite his 
paternal hovel, to see the “‘ York stage” go by. Usually, when 
the mail reached the top of the little “rise” on which Sam Shind- 
ley’s cabin stood, the driver took his long tin horn from the top of 
the coach, and played a long, and loud, and stirring charge, to let 
the old postmaster of a village in sight under the hill know that he 
was a-coming. 

On the morning of our story, Sam Shindley’s eldest boy Dick, 
or “ Dickens,” as he was better known in the neighborhood, had a 
cow’s horn in his hand, and, as the stage-coachman sounded his 
usual alarm, Dick commenced a discordant and horrible imitation 
from the top of the gatepost, greatly to the ire of the coachman 
and the amusement of the passengers within. 

“ That little imp will come to no good end,” said the driver to 
a gentleman passenger who sat alongside of him. “See the 
rogue running to climb up behind! There, he is on, and knows 
my whip is not long enough to give him acut. Off there, you 
blackguard !” 

But Dick only peered his freckled visage round the trunks, and 
touched the side of his nose in the most impudent manner con- 
ceivable by a virtuous man. Dick had his ride down the long 
hill, and sprung off about twenty yards before the coach drew up 
at the post-office. 

The passenger who had been on the box alighted while the mail 
was changing, and, walking towards Dick, who was shy of his 
approach and backed as he advanced, said to him : 

“Come here, my little chap. I wish to speak with you.” 

“ No you don’t!” 

“But Ido. Iwill not hurt you. I want a boy like you in 
town to be in my office. Would you like to go into New York ?” 

“I was there once on Jim Fickley’s market cart. I would 
rather be there than out here.” 

“So I thought. What docs your father 

“He? Nothin’ much, I reckon. He loafs about, gets a day’s 
work when he can, goes chores for the quality, and sometimes 
makes gardens and tends horses. But he drinks like a fish, and 
never has no money.” 

“Then you would do well to come with me.” 

“What will you give me!” asked Dick, drawing near with 
more confidence. 

“ Your board and clothing and a quarter of a dollar a week.” 

“ Agreed !’” answered the boy, boldly and unreservedly. 

“ It is fifteen miles to town. You can get on top the stage.” 

“ The old fellow with the horn wont let me.” 

“O yes—I'll see to that. You have no baggage ?” 

“ What is that?” 

“ You have no other clothes *” 

“ What do I want o’ more than these, boss ? 
pair o’ breeches at onct.” 

“ You'll do.” 

The driver objected to taking this new passenger. 
yielded, saying : 

“ He can climb on top and hold on with his cye-teeth. I shall 
be glad to see him no more a-top o’ that post. So let him go!” 

Two hours afterwards, our hero got down from the stage at an 
inn in the Bowery, and followed his employer to a dingy office in 
Nassau Street. The man was a quack and pill vender. He 


I can’t wear two 


But finally 


needed an impudent varlet to vend his wares, and Dick struck 


him as the very boy that he could make serviceable. 
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In a few days, Dick Shindley was fairly initiated into the mys- 
tery of peddling pills about the city. He was shrewd, humorous, 
saucy, witty and knowing. He was marvellously successful. He 
lect no one cscape whom he addressed. He sees a stout gentleman 
before him : 

“ Buy a box of Doctor Hum’s celebrayted roomattuc pills ?” 

“No, boy.” 

“Cure the toothache and make hair grow on the soles of your 
feet 

“ Don’t want any.” 

“Cure roomatism, and no mistake !” 

“Haven't any rheumatism. Go off!’ 

“ But you will have it, old ‘un! Better buy. On’y twenty five 
cents. What's a quarter toa rich great hunks like you! Cure 
the consumption, headache, and every other ache, ’specially 
corns.” 

“ There! give me a box. Take that; now be gone!” 

But Doctor Hum, one day, was indicted for forgery of some 
other tvoctor Hum’s signature, and Dick was cast upon the world 
with only two ninepences, an old hat, a new pair of breeches and 
his five months’ experience as a pill-pedler, in which vocation he 
had become perfectly familiar with every street in Gotham, and 
had picked up a good many acquaintances, such as they were. 
He had a particular friend—a_ hackney coachman—who took him 
in on shares to drive and rub down the horses. 

Behold Mr. Dickens Shindley now rising in the world! He 
now began to make money, and the love of gain developtd itself 
in his soul. He bought less and less gingerbread and soda-water, 
and began to hoard up the cents and fourpence ha’pennies. He 
made a money-box of a cigar-box, and hid it in the stable loft, 
and into it put all his gains. He found that he could live cheaper 
by buying bread and cheese when he was hungry, and sleeping in 
the hackney-coach, than by boarding ; and so he lived along in 
this economical vagabond way for several months, when the hack- 
man took sick and died, and Dick was elevated to his place as full 
driver. In this sphere of usefulness he continued until he was 
eighteen, by which time he had saved up, by hook and by crook, 
the large sum of two hundred and eighty-four dollars. 

In those days there were no savings banks for small gains. 
Dick kept his treasure in the stable concealed from everyeye. At 
length, the soul of our young hero began to expand with con- 
scious emotions. When he saw the handsome carriages of the 
rich roll past, he envied the liveried splendor of the coachmen, 
and resolved to rise in the world by applying for the first vacant 
“box” that should offer in a gentleman’s family. The opportu- 
nity for gratifying his wishes soon arrived, and Dick, in a new 
suit and nicely-combed hair, applied for the place and was accept- 
ed. His employer was a wealthy merchant, who lived in the 
lower part of Broadway at that day, and whose family led the 
fashion. It was a nice, old-fashioned aristocratic house, and the 
air of wealth and splendor which surrounded everything quite 
dazzled the new coachman. 

Dickens was a young man who had his eyes always about him. 
He seemed to consider that every position he occupicd was only to 
give him a lift to something better. He had no intention of driv- 
ing horses all his life. In the seerct of his heart, he hoped one 
day to own horses and have a driver of his own. But these were 
dim outlines in the future, and did not seem likely ever to be 
filled out. He continued to drive the coach of Mr. Robert Row- 
ley, the millionaire merchant; and when he could give his atten- 
tion to it, he endeavored to learn the secret whereby his master 
grew rich. 

It so happened that, one day, when the family were in the coun- 
try and the carriage not in use, that the man of heavy work in the 
store was taken ill, and Mr. Rowley sent up for Dickens to take 
his place for a few days. No message was ever more welcome. 
To be in the store where all the money was made was the carriage- 
driver’s ambition. He had got tired driving out a fat old lady 
and the young ladies, and obeying their whims, and, besides, he 
found he could not make any money beyond his wages—that he 
could not speculate. 

He went down to the store with alacrity. He made himself so 
willing, and was so intelligent and useful, that when, after a weck, 
the “ heavy man” returned, Mr. Rowley said : 

“Richard, how would you like to remain here? I will give 
you lighter work—to pack and unpack goods, and open and shut 
up. Ican easily get another coachman; but I know you, and 
believe vou to be honest.” 

The engagement was soon made. Richard, as he was now 
called at the end of the year, had so completely mastered all the 
details of the work that his wages were increased, and he was pro- 
moted one step higher. In the meanwhile, he spent his evenings 
in learning to write and read, and attended regularly for a year a 
night school, where he was inducted into mathematics, grammar, 
geography, and other branches. He also learned book-keeping by 
double and single entry, and became so familiar with a clerk's 
daties that upon an occasion when the eldest clerk of the five left 
to sect up for himself, and there was a change made all round, he 
was made fifth clerk. Slowly he rose until, when he was twenty- 
one years of age, he was second book-keeper and the confidential 
clerk ; for Mr. Rowley always went to him to know about any 
details of the business. 

At twenty-five, Mr. Richard Shindley was taken into the firm 
as junior partner, the announcement being made in the following 
card in the morning paper: 


“ Parryersnie Notice.—Mr. Richard Shindley is a partner 
in our house from and after this date. Ronert Rowiey & Co.” 


The tide of time was now fairly carrying our hero on to for- 


tune. Yet with his elevation, there still remaincd a good deal of 


“Dick Shindley,” the freckled face varlet. Prosperous and 
money-making he had become, but he was still vulgar. He was 
an ignorant man. He knew but little beyond what he acquired at 
his night-schools. He still seemed to fancy that one dress was as 
much as a man could “ wear at a time,” and appeared from its 
meanness to have only one suit, which, when he was in the street, 
made him look like a man not worth five shillings, while he was 
partner in a house that did an annual business of five hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Everybody said Shindley will one day be richer 
than Rowley himself, for he spends nothing. 

At twenty-seven, Mr. Shindley took to himself a wife. She was 
not of the aristocracy ; but she was a poor young woman whom he 
“sparked” when he was coachman. She carned a subsistence by 
making shirts and trowsers, and being saving, affable, pretty and 
good-natured, she quite won J)ickens’s heart, and he engaged 
himself to her to be married when he was rich enough. To do 
him justice, he did not break off the engagement when he began 
to rise in the world. She sewed on his buttons for him, and was 
the pleasantest female company he knew; for Mr. Shindley, 
though a partner in a rich house, never felt himself at home with 
refined and elegant ladies of the “upper ten.” Jt was not con- 
genial with his tastes. He could not feel at home there. But he 
always felt at home in Williams Street, in the little back room, 
where Sally Sawyer always welcomed him Sunday nights with a 
smile and a cup of tea and doughnuts, for which Mr. Shindley, 
junior partner, always had a weakness. 

Mr. Shindley did not, as other men would have done, look 
upon his elevation to a partnership in this large business house, as 
a lift into “ society,” nor did he have a thought of making use of 
it to get into the circle of the fashionable world ; but regarded it 
only as a means of acquiring riches and gratifying his passion for 
money. Though recognized on ’change by bows from the first 
merchants, he no more thought of making acquaintances with 
their fumilics than as if he had been still Dick the coachman. 
Socially, in feclings and sympathies, he was really only the equal 
of Miss Sawyer. Therefore, he led Miss Sawyer “ to the altar.” 
We beg pardon—when one is /ed to the altar, it is supposed they 
are married ina church. Mr. Richard Shindley had, in the first 
place, put off his marriage several wecks before he could make up 
his mind to go to the expense of a new wedding suit. And when 
he had got his consent to this extravagance, he delayed a week 
until he could make the proper inquiries as to whether it would be 
more expensive to be married by a minister than by a justice of 
the peace. The result was that he decided to be married by a 
justice, as the fee was but one dollar and a half, license and all, 
while a minister would expect five dollars, or, at the least, three 
dollars. Morcover, carriage hire would be saved, as Justice 
Tytheknot lived very next door to the humble room occupied by 
the bride clect. 

So they were married; but, instead of a new coat, Sally saw 
that it was the old coat renovated, his heart having failed him 
when he went to the tailor’s to be measured. He had got a good 
though humble wife, and he knew it. She had saved up twelve 
hundred dollars, and he knew it; for he had had it at interest for 
her for two years past. She would be a saving and trustable wife, 
he was well aware, and “ not run me into debt, like Mr. Rowley’s, 
with Cashmere shawls and velvet dresses. She will help me grow 
rich, for she will save all and spend nothing, and we can keep 
house where she has lived.” 

Sally was pleased and Richard was satisfied, and what more 
can be asked? No one knew of his marriag»—not even his part- 
ner! Sally still lived where she did, and made shirts and sup- 
ported the expenses of the house. Mr. Shindley grew rich apace. 
At length, a little scan. mag. rendered it necessary he should make 
known his marriage to his partner, which he had kept secret lest 
he should have to move into a more costly house, and furnish it 
and live up to his income, which, the last year, was twenty-three 
thousand dollars clear, all safely invested in the bank. 

Mr. Shindley’s far-sightedness did him credit; for his senior 
partner no sooner learned the fact of his marriage than he said : 

“Well, your wife must be seen. I will tell Mrs. Rowley to call 
on her, with my daughter Clara.” 

Mr. Shindley could not say a word in objection. In a word, he 
felt flattered. But he could not let them call at No. 39 1-2 Wil- 
liams Street. He knew enough of the world, though he had been 
born in a roadside hovel, and spent his juvenility blowing a cow- 
horn on the top of a gatepost, he knew enough of what ought to 
be, that a man, in his mercantile rank, ought to live in better style. 
So, with much sighing at the expense, he took a bedroom—only a 
bedroom—at the fashionable house of Mrs. Major T——, who 
lived in Broadway. Mrs. Shindley was now thrown into new 
scenes. She had good sense, tact, judgment, and saw that it was 
necessary she should appear as well as the fincly-dressed people 
about her. She had suspected her husband’s wealth of late, for 
he had kept his prosperity from her; but somehow she got to 
the knowledge of his wealth. But he would not listen to her re- 
quest that he should get a new coat and vest to go to dinner with, 
or that she should have a new silk. 

Human nature is human nature, especially in woman. Mrs. 
Sally Shindley was not superior to her sex’s ambition. She knew 
she was fine-looking, and had a good figure. She knew she had 
moncy at interest. So she resolved to purchase for herself a dress 
as became her rustic beauty and her husband’s wealth. In board- 
ing-houses, people do not ask where people come from, nor care 
where they go to, even if they go to the—old boy! The question 
that arises in that arena is simply one of present moment. “ Are 
they rich? Are they very respectable?” Of course, this being 
answered in the affirmative, when framed in relation to the new 
boarders, they had no difficulty in being well received and having 
due deference extended to them. 
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The result was that Mrs. Shindley got to be a very dressy body, 
and. that Mr. Shindley was induced to dress like a gentleman, and 
to get quite into the way of playing “ great man,” and seeing his 
wife thought of as a rich and distinguished person. Women, 
raised from a low position, act their part in the more elevated one 
far better than men. A woman, if she is pretty and speaks good 
English, and has money behind her, can pass off for a lady where 
her husband will still show the cloven foot of vulgar breeding. 

Mrs. Shindley was so happy as to form, at the boarding-house, 
some dashing acquaintance, in the wives of once opulent men, 
reduced by their extravagance aided by their own speculations. 
Under the tutelage of such instructors, the wife of the junior part- 
ner soon learned all the ways of fashionable life, and what money 
was for, and, ere long, Mr. Richard Shindley was compelled to 
write the advertisement following for one of the city papers : 


House Wawntep.—In a fashionable part of the city, either on 
Broadway or about St. John’s Park, a handsome three story resi- 
dence, for which a fair cash price will be paid. Inquire of Rich- 
ard Shindley, house of Rowley, Shindley & Co. 

This advertisement is one of the proofs of womanly ways and 
means, over the ways and means of man. Mr. Shindley pur- 
chased a handsome mansion in Broadway near Niblo’s Garden, 
and paid thirty-nine thousand dollars for it. He also gave his 
handsome wife a check for ten thousand dollars more to furnish it, 
and with the aid of her two fashionable broken-down friends, she 
soon had the rooms filled with rich garniture a-la mode. It now 
became necessary to hire servants. 

“ Not less than four will do, Dick,” said the “fast”? Mrs. Shind- 
ley ; “a cook, a house-girl, a chamber-maid, and a coachman.” 

“A coachman!” exclaimed Mr. Shindley, with some rising 
crimson in his cheeks. 

“Yes; we must keep a carriage, of course, Dick. You know 
it is not hott tong not to keep equipage. You are rich enough to 
afford it.” 

“ But it is all a dead outlay. It brings in nothing.” 

But Mrs. Shindley, as all wives will, did have her way. The 
carriage was purchased, the coachman hired, and all the servants 
engaged. The next step was a party. The party was given. It 
was a superb affair. Mrs. Shindley’s dear broken-down friend 
from the boarding house, Mrs. Colonel De Swift, superintended 
everything, and “everything” was “recherchy” and “komma 
ecl fox,” as Mrs. Sally Shindley, the rich junior partner’s fast 
wife, whose French education had been neglected, said. 

The Rowleys were at the party. They forgot that Mr. Shind- 
ley had, eight years before, been their coachman. In New York, 
money is aristocracy. People never ask rich folks if even they 
had fathers, taking it for granted that they never had any. Viva 
“now” and abas “ yesterday” is the motto of Parvenudom. Ask 
not who people were, but what they are. So the former coachman 
was hidden under the hammer-cloth of the present rich junior 
partner. 

Mrs. Shindley was now fairly launched on the fashionable tide 
of upper tendom life and expenditure. Her first son was chris- 
tened Frederick Mortimer Courtney de Lisle Shindley! In course 
of time, an infant daughter was baptized Eleanor Julia Louise 
Shindley. So Mr. Shindley, as years rolled on, begat sons and 
daughters, and increased in wealth. His senior partner at length 
retired “ rich enough,” and left the house, with all its commercial 
resources, solely in the junior partner’s hand. 

Mr. Shindley grew richer, and began to grow gray. His sons 
and daughters grew up like olive plants about his table. Mrs. 
Shindley was fully imbued with all the clements of ton-dom. Her 
sons had French, and dancing, and fencing, and boxing masters ; 
and her daughters all but the boxing and fencing. The young 
gentlemen were educated to understand and feel that pa was rich, 
and that they must keep up the honor of the house. The daugh- 
ters were not behind the sons one whit. And even Mr. Shindley 
began to lessen the mania of getting money, to see how aristocrat- 
ically his wife and children spent it. He felt that he was every 
year growing richer, and that they could not run him dry, and so 
he began to enter into the high-life up in Broadway, and even to 
give dinners. Mr. Shindley was but a man. He was human 
nature. He was only flesh and blood; indeed, we may say that 
he was dust, and, therefore, frail. Mr. Shindley, therefore, sent 
his two sons to college at four thousand dollars a year, including 
tutors’ fees, postage and cigars, to say nothing of the college bills 
for tuition and board, which were extra. He sent his two daugh- 
ters to Troy, at one thousand dollars a year, including tuition and 
“lights.” 

At length the head of Mr. Shindley grew gray. Mrs. Shindley 
had become portly, and rouged, and wore false front pieces. 
Frederick Mortimer was the lion des beaux of Broadway, and 
Clarence Labagette, his brother, drove the fastest nags on Third 
Avenue, and kept a mistress, and his father gave him the whole 
of ons story of four rooms for him to live in and entertain his 
friends, like an English noble. Miss Eleanor Julia was a belle, a 
fortune in prospective and a toast. Miss Isabel Cornelia de Cour- 
cey Shindley, her younger sister, was a superb singer, piano play- 
er and flirt. ‘They were all four so well cdacated that they quite 
saw through the old fogics’ (pa’s and ma’s) ignorance and _primi- 
tive vulgarity, and ceased to obey or respect them. Mr. Shindley 
felt quite his original inferiority in the presence of his fashionable 
daughters, and was afraid they should know he had once blowed 
a cowhorn on his daddy’s gatepost ; while Mrs. Shindley felt nerv- 
ous lest her superb and lordly-looking sons, with their fine coats, 
patent leathers, mustaches and great airs, should suspect she had 
once made breeches at two shillings a pair in Williams Street. 
Young America ruled the great rich house in Broadway, while old 
America supplicd the funds to keep up the style in which they had 
brought up young America to live. 


One day the two young men, now of twenty-two and twenty- 
four years respectively, proposed to their father that their name, as 
it was, was exceedingly “low,” and that it should be restored to 
its original purity. 

“ And what is that, Mortimer, my son?” 

“Chandleur! This is, no doubt, the original spelling. It has 
been corrupted. For my part, I mean to sink the Shindley and 
write Chandleur. I have no question but we are French. J have 
been taken for a Frenchman. Doubtless, we come of a noble 
family.’ 

Now Mr. Mortimer Courtney had no knowledge of the gatepost 
and cowhorn, nor of the pill-boxes and hackney-coach. Children 
often happily, wicked and malicious as the world is, remain in 
ignorance of paternal histories. Frederick Mortimer considered 
his family aristocratic ; for he had been born in affluence, and 
raised with all the surroundings of wealth, and the shadow of the 
gatepost and cowhorn had never crossed his rosy path. | 

At length, Richard Shindicy, Esq. (we beg pardon—Richard 
Chandleur, Esq ) was gathered to his fathers, and in due time his 
wife followed, and sumptuous monuments of white marble reared 
above their mouldering heads, tell where they rest. 

The young men knew nothing of business. Their mother would | 
not have them educated other than as “ gentlemen ”’—that is use: 
less drones, literally “know nothings” without speaking politi- 
cally. So they could not carry on the business, and could only 
“gather where they had not strowed.” The patrimony, which 
proved to be only two hundred and twenty thousand dollars (for 
much had been expended), was divided by four, giving each about 
fifty-five thousand dollars. 

The girls soon married fast men, and one of them, now sepa- 
rated from her husband, teaches music at six hundred dollars a 
year in the South; and Eleanor, as a widow, penniless, keeps a 
boarding house in San Francisco. 

Mr. Frederick Mortimer Courtney de Lisle Chandleur (vice 
Shindley) in three years run through his fifty-five thousand dol- 
lars ; for New York is a great city, and easily swallows up little 
sums like this as a crocodile a swarm of small flies. The grada- 
tions from money all gone to want of money and can’t get it, is 
but a step ; and thence loaferism and hanging on at old haunts for 
a drink so long as clothes are decent, and then a descent to lower 
and lower levels as the garments become more and more wretched, 
and, finally, a bed on the Battery, a night in the lock-up, and a 
coroner’s inquest: ‘ Found dead, or found drowned !”” 

The former appellation was attached to the announcement of 
“an unknown young man found dead in Fulton Market.” That 
unknown young man was Frederick Shindley. He had run his 
career, and found a grave in the potter’s field, where they “ bury 
strangers.” 

The next brother became a gamester. Te lost his whole patri- 
mony in eight months, and enlisted asa soldier to keep from starv- 
ing. He ran away from Pensacola after serving nine months, and 
now drives a cab in New Orleans. 

The above is no fiction. It is a history that has had its parallel 
in the career of numerous American families. Wealth easily 
acquired is soon squandered; and more than once, when rich 
Richard Shindley rolied along in his costly coach to church by the 
side of his wife, he sighed for the happiness that he felt in his first 
ride on Jim Fickley’s market-cart when he was a boy, and happy 
to sit all day long on a gatepost blowing a cow’s horn. 

And “ Dickens ” left brothers and sisters behind in the cabin on 
the roadside. They grew up, and went to farming or trades, and 
are now happy grandparents in middle life, surrounded with vir- 
tuous children, and content with an independence ; for “to make 
haste to be rich ”’ is, in the end, not without peril to that real hap- 
piness which is far oftener found in humble life than in the halls 
of opulence and fashion. 


THE WATER WORKS AT VERSAILLES, 


Says an English writer: The water works at Versailles are 
divided into the Grand Eaux and the Petites Eaux. The latter 
are played on the first Sunday of every month during the summer ; 
the former only on fite days, or grand festive occasions. Each of 
the Grandes Eaux, or principal water works, may be considered 
as an illustration in a fanciful way of some mytholozical or legend- 
ary history or event, the sculptor and the professor of hydraulics 
having united in the production of the piece. ‘The sculptures are 
executed in marble and lead ; they are mostly of colossal propor- 
tions, and their number is wonderful. Some of them are just be- 
neath the surface of the water, in which they appear to dive or 
swim; others are half submerged, and rise like monsters from the 
deep; and others, again, erect above the flood, rear their tall forms 
aloft with an imposing air. The grandest display of water works 
is to be seen in the Bassin de Neptune, where the sea-god rides 
triumphantly on the waves, surrounded by the whole train assigned 
him by ancient mythology. The water, thrown aloft in high 
columns and descending in spray and mist—turned over in grace- 
ful arches which cross and intersect each other—or spread in thin 
gauze like sheets—forms an cthereal kind of medium through 
which the groups of dark figures, indistinctly seen, assume an un- 
substantial shape, in which one half expects to see them vanish 
away. 


THE MAGNITUDE OF THE EARTH. 


According to a recent authority, the circumference of the globe 
is twenty-five thousand and twenty miles. It is not so easy to 
comprehend so stupendous a circle as to put down its extent in 
figures. It becomes more palpable, perhaps, by comparison, such 
as this: A railway train travelling incessantly night and day, at 
the rate of twenty-five miles an hour, would require six weeks to 
go around it. The cubical bulk of the earth is two hundred and 
sixty thousand millions of cubic miles! Dr. Lardner says, if the 
materials which form the globe were built up in the form of a 
column, having a pedestal of the magnitude of England and 
Wales, the height of the column would be nearly four and a half 
millions of miles. A tunnel through the earth, from England to 
New Zealand, would be nearly cight thousand miles long.—//ome 
Journal. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
JULIA—A LAMENT. 
IN SYMPATHY INSCRIBED TO THOSE WIL) “ LINGER STILL.” 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


Weep! it is meet to weep; 

For all the hopes that nestled in her eyes 
Were shattered, when the sleep 

We all must sleep, came with September skies. 


Death's seal is on her brow, 

And silence where the heart orce beat in pride; 
Closed lips and eyelids now, 

Blend with the memory of one who died. 


She faded with the flowers; 

Wrapt in the white robe of her spotless hours, 
She left this world of ours, 

On angel pinions, for Elysian bowers. 


Could mortals fold aside 

The veil that hides the seen from the unseen, 
Before their eyes would glide 

The land of glory, bathed in living green. 


While those who in it stand, 

Were once, like us, sojourners here below; 
Yet pilgrims to the land 

Where sorrow enters not, nor pain, nor wo. 


And Jui. gone from earth, 

Ilas only passed to realms of fairer bloom ; 
The portal of whose birth 

Ifas been, and is, and still will be, the tomb. 


The ear shall listen long, 

To catch one tone of her familiar strain,— 
Ove murmur of her song,— 

And still its listening shall be in vain. 


The eye shall sadly rest 

On objects linked with memories of the child, 
Who, on her Saviour’s breast, 

Now lies secure; the ‘* dear one” undefiled. 


O, fold about the heart, 

Ye weepers for the one who has gone hence, 
The comfort faith imparts, 

And question not this act of Providence. 


The requiem of the good 

Blends joy with sorrow, mingles smiles with tears; 
And to the soul is food— 

Hope’s manna in the wilderness of years. 


Ye “linger still; but when 
The current of eternity shall meet, 
And hide time's tide, 0 then 
May ye your Julia with glad rapture greet. 


ASSYRIAN ANTIQUITIES, 

Byron complained of our scant knowledge of Assyrian life. 
His gorgeous drama of “ Sardanapalus”—the conception of the 
hero, and the moral setting of the play—rose out of the poet’s 
mind rather than from known materials. The scene was a crea- 
tion. Thirty-five years have passed, and, thanks to Rawlinson 
and Layard, the English Court is with that of Egypt. Our 
knowledge, too, is daily deepening. Among the many curious 
illustrations of Assyrian life brought home by Col. Rawlinson 
from the East, and now on view at the British Museum—where 
they have heen visited during the week by the Majesty of England 
—are, an alabaster vase, containing some remains of sweetmeats, 
various objects in gold and ivory, part of the throne of Sardana- 

alus, many inscriptions relating to the deeds of men celebrated 
in secular and sacred history—such as Nebuchadnezzar, Sardana- 
palus and Tiglath-Pileser—gems and other personal ornaments ; 
together with a series of drawings, made by artists on the spot, 
from slabs impossible to bring away from their ancient resting- 

laces, representing the more heroic forms of antique relaxation— 
ion hunts, banquets, and the like. How strange to think of these 
spoils of the proud dynasty of Semiramis, after three thousand 
years, being visited in a London Museum by a lady who reigns in 
all feminine gentleness over a mightier empire than obeyed the 
“ancient beldame ”—who from the ends of the earth stretches a 
benignant sceptre over that very India from which the successor of 
Ninus returned baffled and discomfited.—London Atheneum. 
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POWER OF GENTLENESS. 

No bad man is ever brought to repentance by angry words ; by 
bitter scornful reproaches. He fortities himself against reproof, 
and hurls back foul charges in the face of his accuser. Yet guilty 
and hardened as he seems, he has a heart in his bosom, and may 
be me!ted to tears by a gentle voice. Whoso, therefore, can re- 
strain his disposition to blame and find fault, and can bring him- 
self down to a fallen brother, will soon find a way to better feelings 
within. Pity and patience are the two keys which unlock the hu- 
man heart. They who have been most successful laborers among 
the poor and vicious, have been the most forbearing. Said the 
celebrated St. Vincent de Paul, “ If it has pleased God to employ 
the most miserable of men for the conversion of some souls, they 
have themselves confessed that it was by the patience and sympa- 
thy which he had for them. Even the convicts, among whom I 
have lived, can be gained in no other way. When I have kissed 
their chains, and showed compassion for their distress, and keen 
sensibility for their disgrace—then have they listencd to me, then 
have they given glory to God, and placed themselves in the way 
of salvation.”—Niw York Evangelist. 
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IMMENSITY OF THE UniveRsE.—As a proof of what a vast 
book the visible heavens are, and also of the diligence of the stu- 
dent, man, in turning over its leaves, Dr. Nichol, in his work de- 
scribing the magnitude of Lord Rosse’s telescope, says that Lord 
Rosse has looked into space a distance so inconceivable, that light, 
which travels at the rate of 200,000 miles in one second, would 
require a period of 250,000,000 of solar years, each year containing 
about 32,000,000 of seconds, to pass the intervening gulf between 
this earth and the remotest point to which this telescope has 
reached. How utterly unable is the mind to grasp even a fraction 
of this immense period. To conceive the passing events of a hun- 


dred thousand years only, is an impossibility, to say nothing of 
millions and hundreds of millions of years. 
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NORWALK, CONNECTICUT. 

M. M. Batiou, Esq.—Dear Sir :—My “first appear- 
ance ” in Norwalk, Ct., was on the sixth day of April 
last past, which was “ Fast Day,” and the church-going 
bells were ringing out their delightful music as I left 
the cars at the depot and took a carriage for the town, 
which is a mile or a mile and a half therefrom. In- 
quiring of the driver which was the best hotel in the 
place, I was informed that “the Norwalk was a first 
rate hotel, and so was the Connecticut ; he didn’t know 
which was the best, but reckoned there wasn’t much 
difference.” The Connecticut being “ over ther bridge,” 
in his vernacular, I chose it for my head-quarters. and 
was driven there accordingly. The Connecticut Hotel 
is situated on the corner of State and Main Streets, in 
the centre of the business portion of the place. I have 
given two views of this section of the town; one taken 
opposite the hotel, looking north up Main Street, and 
showing many of the prominent stores, etc., with a part 
of the hotel on the right; the other, taken from near 
the same point of view, looking south or southwest, and 
showing the Norwalk Hotel, kept by D. E. Stephenson, 
the Fairfield County Bank (a few doors beyond), and 
the Fairfield County Savings Association, etc. Nor- 
walk, like many other New England villages, is made 
up of a comparatively few buildings, scattered over a 
large space of ground, and a stranger in the place finds 
it somewhat difficult to tell where Norwalk is, and where 
it is not. The nucleus, or more compact portion, is at 
the head of the Norwalk River, which emptics its wa- 
ters into the Sound about two miles from the bridge. 
From here, as from a common centre, it diverges in 
every direction, until the neat white cottages with their 
green blinds, neat and beautiful door yards, and gardens 
in the rear, lose themselvis in the more plain and sub- 
stantial farm houses, surrounded by orchards, fields and 
meadows, filled with cattle, grain and fruit, and show- 
ing evidence of that thrift and application which are 
proverbial with the Yankee farmer. The larger portion 
of the town is built in and along the valley of the river, 
and a view from any of the surrounding hi !s is beauti- 
ful in the extreme. The diversity of scene presented 
to the eye in a drive through the length and breadth of 
the borough, is very attractive and highly pleasing. It 
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is a place of considerable activity, and the 
New Haven Railroad, which passes through 
it, has been the means of attracting to its 
neighborhood many persons doing busincss 
in New York, who are enabled through its 
means to be at their offices and stores at an 
early hour in the morning, and at home in 
time for tea and a stroll in the garden or 
pleasure grounds, which many of them have 
tastefully laid out around their residences. 
It is the commercial depot for the northern 
part of the county, and a considerable por- 
tion of the staple products of the farmers is 
brought here for sale, and for transportation 
to the city. According to the census of 
1850, Norwalk contains a population of 4651. 
A short walk from the hotel brings us to the 
Green, represented on this page. No sketch, 
however, which lacks color, can give any idea 
of the romance of this charming spot. Onc 
longs to dwell among the quict beauties of 
such a scene, and the tired dweller in cities 
feels that here he could content himself to 
live, surrounded by all the pleasures of rural 
life; near enough to the attractions and de- 
lights of metropolitan existence, yet far re- 
moved from its whirl and excitement. But, 
alas ! the stern requirements of business, and 
the iron rule of that god—demon, rather— 
mammon, whose devotees we all are, compel 
us to forego even the longing contemplation 
of such scenes, and hasten back to our task, 
which has for its aim, perhaps, the fruition 
of hopes like these, and, like a dog in a 
wheel, we go round and round, ever hoping, 
never realizing, until we pass from the stage, 
and our places are filled by others, who fol- 


GENERAL VIEW 


OF THE GREEN, NORWALK, CONN. 


low our steps, pursue our tasks, dream our dreams, and 
pass away, to be succeeded again by others. When I 
made the sketch of this beautiful spot, the Congrega- 
tional Church on the left, the Episcopalian in the cen- 
tre, and the Baptist on the right, were severally pouring 
out their living tides, and the various distances of the 
pew were dotted with moving groups, which added 
ife and activity to the scene ; but soon, passing to their 
various homes, they left it in its quiet, every-day dress, 
which I chose rather to depict. A nearer view of the 
churches by no means destroys the charm of their at- 
tractiveness, and I was so well pleased with the neat- 
ness and chaste beauty of the Episcopalian, that I have 
given an enlarged view of it on this page. A few hun- 
dred yards south of the Green, is a mound-like cleva- 
tion, called Grummon’s or Drummond’s Hill. Let us 
ascend its steep sides, and here, under the shade of these 
five Lombardy poplars which rise from its crest like 
plumes in the head dress of an Indian chief, contem- 
weed the picture which nature has spread at our feet. 
urning southward, the horizon is bounded by the wa- 
ters of Long Island Sound, on whose placid waters 
innumerable craft expand their wing like sails to the 
breeze, while occasionally a long sinuous smoky line 
betokens the transit of a steamer, bearing its living 
freight to or from the metropolis. Nearer the eye, the 
river, which flows peacefully before us, empties its wa- 
ters into the Sound amid numerous islands, which look 
like gems in a setting of silver. Following up the o 
posite bank of the river, we see the village of Old Well, 
which is the port of Norwalk, although vessels of light 
draught can come up to the bridge at high water. 
Here the railroad trains stop, and here the steamboat, 
which formerly made tri-weekly trips to the city, had 
its landing-place. At times it is a busy spot, but as 
the passing train is lost to view, it relapses into quict- 
ness, and a line of carriages may be seen pursuing their 
tortuous way toward the upper town, now hid by the 
intervening buildings or the inequalities of the ground, 
now secn in some open space, until lost in the streets of 
the more compact portion which lies at our feet. The 
horizon round about us is cut up by hills and distant 
mountains, and the intervening space is adorned by 
beautiful “ bits of landscape,” with here and there a 
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ire peering among the trees to betoken the 
ms resent temple ef God on earth. Al- 
together it is a beautiful view, and well wor- 
thy some little exertion to see. The spot on 
which we stand has, however, another strong 
attraction to the student of history. Where 
we stand, Governor Tryon, of infamous 
memory, sat, seventy-four years ago, in a 
ro’ king-chair, the plunderer of a neighboring 
house, and witnessed the conflagration of 
the flourishing village which lay in the val- 
ley below. A brute in disposition, a lacquey 
by nature, mortified and chagrined at the 
treatment he had received at the hands of 
the Virginians, and disappointed atthe turn 
affairs had taken in New York, which, he 
had hoped, would have remained loyal to his 
king and master, he had lent himself as a 
ready tool in the hands of British command- 
ers, when any dirty work was to be done, 
like that in which he was now engaged. 
Having laid the thriving village of Fairfield 
in ashes, and driven its inhabitants out into 
the storm which raged at the time, homeless 
and destitute, he retired with his motley 
forces of tories and Hessian hirelings to 
Huntington Bay, on the north side of Ton 
Island, and on the 16th of July, re-c 
to the main for the pu of destroying 
Norwalk. He landed with his forces, con- 
sisting of Hessians and refugee Americans, 
on the night of the 11th, on the plain which 
lies at the east side of the river, and about 
eight or nine o’clock on the following morn- 
ing, he marched toward the ill-fated town. 
No opposition of any account was offered. 
Captain Betts, with about fifty militia-men, 
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harassed him as much as possible, and endeavored to 
make a stand, but the enemy were in such overwhelm- 
ing numbers that he was o to fall back, with the 
loss of four killed and one cannon captured by the ene- 
my. Tryon made his head-quarters on Grummon’s 
Hill, and from this elevated spot he directed the move- 
ments of his marauding band. The inhabitants had 
merally fled from their homes at the first alarm, 
Cowher the treatment which they had to expect from 
the hands of such friends from the experience of their 
neighbors of Fairfield, who had been driven from their 
homes in the midst of a pitiless storm, and many of the 
females ravished in open day. The first house burnt was 
on the west side of the river, near where the steamboat 
wharf was afterwards constructed. Every house and 
building of whatever kind in the place was consumed, 
with the exception of six. These were probably the 
residences of friends to the king. One of these was 
saved by the efforts of a maiden lady, who applied to 
Tryon personally, and informed him that its owner was 
a friend to his majesty, king George. Eighty dwell- 
ings, two churches, po Age barns, seventeen shops, 
four mills and five vessels were committed to the flames, 
and at noon Norwalk was a vast ruin. “ After many 
salt pans were destroyed, whaleboats carried on board 
the fleet, and magazines, stores and vessels set in 
flames, the advanced corps were drawn back, and the 
troops retired in two columns to the place of our first 
debarkation, and, unassaulted, took ship and returned 
to Huntington Bay.” The loss of the enemy was 
twenty killed, ninety-six wounded, and thirty-two miss- 
img. The day is waning, and we will descend to the 
town. On our return, we pass the dilapidated town 
house of brick which stands on a high bank overlook- 
ing the river. It stands on the site of the old one 
which was pulled down in 1835. It had long been in 
a ruinous state, and had become an eye-sore to the in- 
habitants. Finally, a party of “regulators” deter- 
mined to force the town authorities to move in the 
matter nolens volens, took advantage of a dark night to 
pull it down, and pile up the remains by the side of the 
road. In the morning, I was introduced to Mr. George 
G. Bishop, of the Union Manufacturing Compan 
and, in company with him, went over their establish- 
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until a number—say sixteen—of these thin la of 
wool have been spread upon one sheet. The whole is 
then taken off and drawn over a table, a section of 
which is covered with a perforated plate lying upon a 
steam box, through which, as it is two minutes passing, 
the wool becomes thoroughly enlivened by the hot va- 
por. It then eons under a platten of great weight, 
and, by a peculiar motion, it is compressed, interlaced 
and converted into flannel, and then fulled in the ordi- 
nary way of fulling cloth. It is now over the 
gig, where cylinders, covered with teazles, create a lon 
nap on one surface. It is then colored, and finished 
like an ordinary cloth. Improvements have been made, 
and patents obtained, and the whole process is now in 
successful operation at the Union Company’s factory. 
The patents now belong to this company, and they o 
tained a fourteen P > an extension of their privileges at 
a recent session of Congress. By the improved method, 
a handsome, durable fabric for over-coats is made at a 
moderate expense. The goods are produced in a great 
variety of colors, at from one dollar to two dollars and 
a half per yard. The bulk of the production are sold 
below one dollar and a half. The business of the 
Union Company now amounts to about six hundred 
thousand dollars per annum; their profits have been 
diminished by occasional competition with inferior or 
worthless goods ; but the enterprise has still been suc- 
cessful, and attended with profit and satisfaction.” 
In the report of the judges of the first exhibition of the 
Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute, held in the east wing 
of the Patent Office, Washington, February, 1853, 
speaking of the cloths manufactured by the Union 
Company, they say :—“ The Committee are of the 
opinion that the cloths of the Union Manufacturing 
Company, numbered 1154, deserve the highest pre- 
mium, as they are superior to any cloths of the kind 
which have come under their notice. These goods are 
made by the process of felting, as distinguished from 
weaving, and their peculiar excellence is due to the fact 
that the bat or nap of carded wool, of which the cloth 
is formed, is made up of a series of thin sheets or 
layers of carded wool, whose fibres are laid alter- 
nately crosswise and lengthwise, so that, in the sub- 
sequent process of condensing the bat into cloth, the 
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PART OF MAIN STREET, NORWALK, CONN. 


ment for the manufacture of felt cloth, 
and I have seldom spent a couple of 
hours in a more entertaining manner. 
As the process of manufacturing this 
cloth is comparatively new and cer- 
tainly novel, 
space sufficient to give an extract from 
one of our city papers, wherein it is par- 
tially described :—‘ Suppose a wool 
er, nine feet wide, delivering a thin 
layer of carded wool upon an endless 
sheet or apron of the same width. It 
is made nine feet wide, that, when 
fulled up, it may still measure a yard 
and a half, or the same as common 
broadcloth. The sheet or apron which 
runs up on a drum like an endless belt, 
receives additional layers of wool, until 
the proper thickness is reached, when 
the whole is matted together into cloth. 
This was the old process; but it was 
soon found that the wool being laid on 
only lengthwise, there was nothing to 
blind it like the filling in woven fabrics, 
and also that, when made into gar- 
ments, wherever it was stretched, as at 
the elbow of a coat, it left the mark of 
the indentation, there being no mechan- 
ical cohesion in its parts answering to 
the threads in ordinary fabrics, by which 
its original shape might be recovered. 
This was remedied by a new invention. 
While the carder is delivering the layer 
of wool upon the sheet, as above de- 
scribed, two carders, four feet wide, 
placed at right angles with the one first 
mentioned, spread a thin layer of wool 
across the sheet as it passes in its revo- 
lution, so that for every layer length- 
wise, answering to the warp, there is a 
layer crosswise, answering to filling of 
woven fabrics. This process is repeated 
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thorough interlacing of the fibres is in- 
serted. This method of felting is an 
American invention, and is deserving 
of the highest encouragement.” The 
buildings of the company are situ- 


CEN, ated something over half a mile from 


the hotel, and a visit to them will am- 
ply repay the slight fatigue and time 
spent. On my return, I passed the 
new Union Schcol House, shown on 
this page, and on being introduced to 
Mr. F. B. Brigham, the principal, he 
with marked urbanity, showed me 
every attention, and furnished me with 
valuable information regarding the in- 
stitution. It has cost much and untir- 
ing exertion on the part of its friends, 
but the success which has attended it, 
under its present admirable manage- 
ment, the interest taken in its welfare 
both by parents and pupils, the very 
struggles and sacrifices which it has 
cost, have all conspired to attach 
strongly the people of the district to 
\ 6 the institution. It has become an ob- 
a ject of cherished regard and just pride. 
7 t has raised the standard of education 
higher than the best friends of schools 
had reason to expect it would, and too, 
meee he time to which I 
ad limited myself having nearly ex- 
pired, and having bid adieu to the 
many polite friends who had made my 
short visit so agreeable, I took my seat 
in the coach and was driven to the de- 
pot, and after a trip unworthy of note 
or comment, arrived at my pleasant 
little home in Jersey, glad to spend the 
Sabbath with my family, from whom I 
had been separated some little time. 
1 am, dear sir, very respectfully, your 
artist, Neutra Tint. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
“WHEN I WOULD DIE” 


BY G. W. B. HASSINGER. 
I would rot die in winter, 
When the breath of life is chilled, 
When mother earth, in fetters bound, 
With sorrow deep seems filled. 
When icy blasts sweep through the air, 
And hearts beat sad with fear ; 
OQ, I would not die in winter, then, 
When all is cold and drear. 


I would not die in spring-time, 
Midst opening buds and flowers, 
When all is dressed in verdure green, 
And roses deck the bowers ; 
When nature is rejoicing, 
Dressed in her gay attire— 
0, I would not die in spring-time, then, 
When fragrance fills the air. 


I would not die in summer, 
When ali is gay and bright, 

When ripening fruits and waving fields 
With beauty fill the sight; 

When nature )iclds, of bounteous stores, 
A full and rich increase— 

I would not dic in spring-time, then, 
When all is joy and peace. 


But in the mellow autumn, when 
These beauties flee away, 

When faded flower and withered bough 
Tell premature decay ; 

When dying leaves are falling, 
And thickly strew the way— 

Id like to die at close of eve, 
And gently pass away. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE OLD HOUSE WITH THE BOW-WINDOW. 
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BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 


Light that makes things seen makes some things invisible. 
Siz Tuomas Browne. 

In a pleasant, retired quarter of the town is Our Street. Not 
that I mean to convey the idea by this that our street, unlike all 
other streets, is the exclusive property and promenade ground of 
such only as claim to that high privilege by virtue of their deni- 
zenship. Certainly not! I cannot mean that, for our street has 
always been, and is now, I hope, as public a thoroughfare as any 
other. 

In our strect everybody bows to everybody as they pass each 
other ; an idea, it is true, which partakes somewhat largely of the 
old primitive custom, so much in vogue and so very highly es- 
teemed, also, by our wise Puritan ancestors. But in the great 
noisy street, on the contrary, no such boorish idea prevails. It is 
true, if you could be lifted from the noisy tumult of the one, and 
set safely and quietly down in the other, you would be forcibly 
struck with the contrast. 

Indeed I think you would be astonished at the monotonous hum- 
drum, almost countrified aspect of things. In such places, life, 
like still water, seems to stagnate, or at best to move like a slug- 
gish river, and everything coming within its influence scems sud- 
denly to become assimilated—we can hardly tell why. Our 
Street, I am well assured, is only a matter of five minutes’ walk 
from Faneuil Hall; and yet isolated as we may seem, we can hear 
the great surges of life—almost feel its pulsations as it whirls 
through its legitimate channels. But as I have already said, it is 
remarkably quiet and countrified when you have once reached it. 

I do not mean by this to convey the idea that the great pulses 
of life, here, are so deadened by extrancous influences as you will 
find them in most country places, because in our street there is 
some considerable show of business—more particularly at the 
lower extremity—the upper portion of the street being mostly 
composed of private residences, some of the occupants of which, 
I am sorry to say, entertain very patrician notions, considering the 
very plebeian stock from whence they sprung. Indeed everybody 
here maintains a certain air of respectability ! 

For instance, the A $s are respectable (you will stand a 
chance of hearing a very similar remark to this every day), or the 
B——’s, or peradventure the C *s, and so on to the end of the 
chapter. I fancy it is one of those peculiar notions inherited from 
our ancestry of the old world, a feeling which it seems to take a 
long time to rid one’s self of, in spite of our republican notions of 
equality. Yes, indeed, everybody is respectable in Our Street, at 
least in their own opinion (and let me tell you it would be unwar- 
rantable fool-hardiness in any one to contradict the assumption), 
from the great Mr. Alderman Maggot, who occupies the first brick 
house on the corner, with the iron paling and the seven smooth 
granite steps leading up to the door, which boasts of a door-knob, 
said to be of silver,—I am hardly compctent to judge of its genu- 
ineness, having never ventured nearer it than the sidewalk—and 
a plate of the same valuable material (both modern luxuries), upon 
which the owner’s name (George Washington Maggot) is inscribed 
in beautiful italics—down to Dennis Flaherty, who occupies the 
two basement rooms under the sail-loft of Mr. Abraham Squizzles 
—the side of said building having the honor of facing on Our 
Street. 

As the natural result of such a state of things, the laborer here, 
though hardly aware of it, loses caste among the “ ton ;” but some 
how, to make amends for this, he catches the infection of his 
neighbors, and imagines himsclf more respectable than Bill, or Jo, 
or somebody else of a less favored locality, believing as he sin- 


cerely does, that merely a change of air is required to render 
even the most contemptible of mortals fit ohjects of respect. 

I have said thus much,in order to acquaint the reader somewhat 
concerning the peculiarities and prevailing notions of Our Street. 
There is one house ia particular in Oar Street, to which I am 
anxious to call the attention of the curious. It is an old wood-col- 
ored house with a bow window in front. It was the same old 
house as long as I can remember, with the exception that in my 
boyhood I remember having seen an old pump just under the elm- 
tree in front. About this time I was sent into the country, and 
when I returned three years afterwards, the cim-tree and the pump 
were both removed, and hydrants had been placed along the street 
at a convenient distance from cach other—one occupying the very 
site of the old pump. But the house still remained, and its an- 
tique bow-window looked the same as formerly, with the exception 
that the sun was at liberty to shine in now, cheering the hearts of 
its two solitary occupants. 

This house, long known as the Crumples Mansion, was at 
present the abode of Obadiah and Deborah Crumples, grand- 
children to Master Jonathan Crumples, who had the honor, as I 
am told, of first conceiving the plan, and finally erecting it after 
his own peculiar model. 

The original proprietor had amassed quite a fortune daring his 
lifetime, which, at his decease, descended to his son, who possesscd 
none of the father’s faculty of acquiring money. On the contrary, 
he was endowed with a somewhat prodigal turn of mind, and mar- 
rying quite late in life, after having exhausted more than half his 
patrimony, he became the father of three children, who in turn in- 
herited only a moiety of what he possessed at the period of his 
marriage. 

The eldest son, Stephen, partaking more of the nature of his 
grandfather, while the remaining two were of a more secluded and 
solitary cast, differing in this respect even from their own parent, 
had gone out more than eighteen years before to push his fortunes 
in Cuba. Little had been heard of him since, further than that he 
was in a very prosperous way, and in all likelihood would even- 
tually amass a fortune. Obadiah and Deborah continued to re- 
main in the old house up to the present time, nursing their family 
pride, and gradually growing poorer every day of their lives. The 
neighbors all knew this, and knew also the overwecning pride of 
family experienced by at least Miss Deborah,—of late ycars Oba- 
diah had suffered from a specics of monomania, which precluded 
him in a great measure from sharing this feeling in common with 
his sister. 

At the period to which we refer, Miss Deborah was forty-eight, 
while her brother was only three years her senior. Miss Deborah 
in the springtide of life was reported to have been exceedingly 
good-looking, and to have declined, with a martyr-like firmness, 
several advantageous offers of marriage from such persons as she 
considered, in point of family, infinitely beneath her notice; but if 
such was the case, she had probably long since repented in secret 
of her folly, as she had observed her beauty slowly fading “ into 
the sere and yellow leaf,” and herself fast sinking in point of wealth 
and worldly consequence. 

Ten years ago Obadiah Crumples had conceived a most bold 
and daring speculation, that of inventing perpetual motion; and 
since then,—though always defeated, just on the eve of perfecting 
it, by some unforescen difficulty,—he had steadily pursued his 
absurd undertaking up to the present moment. 

One bright spring morning as I was passing by the old house, 
my attention was attracted by the sound of a carpenter’s saw in 
close proximity to the bow-window. I looked up and beheld quite 
an opening already made through its sombre front, and wondered 
what in the world this sudden enterprise could mean. At first I 
conjectured that it might be the intention of Miss Deborah to have 
the bow-window removed, and this portion of the house squared, 
like many of its more modern neighbors, but on returning some- 
time afterwards, I found I had been mistaken in my surmises, for 
a commodious passage-way had now been cleared, and the carpen- 
ter was busied in fitting in door-casings. Then there was to be a 
door leading in from the outer world just on the left of the bow- 
window ! 

For two or three days following this external alteration in the 
old house, there was a great deal of planing and hammering in- 
side of the bow-window, but no one could conjecture why ail these 
marvellous improvements were going on. Some said that Aunt 
Debby was getting proud in her old age, as though, forsooth, she 
had ever been otherwise ; but there were others who surmiscd that 
there was to be a grand division made of the house, and that some 
fortunate tenant would soon have the privilege of walking in at the 

Yyumples Mansion from the front way near the bow-window, and 
the honor of claiming the gaunt Miss Deborah for a landlady. 
But surmises and speculations were alike in vain; for shortly 
after this the quict denizens of Our Street were surprised one 
morning by a grand display of knick-knacks, stationed in the bow- 
window, without the smallest regard to arrangement or cffvct. 

As our family had always been on a footing of equality with the 
Crumples as far back as I could remember, and our tide of fortune 
had been gradually ebbing out with their’s, since, I could not resist 
an inclination to be the first to venture in by the bow-window, and 
show poor Miss Deborah that there was at least one person who 
could sympathize with her in her extreme strait and mortification. 

When I entered, I discovered Obadiah at the farther end of the 
room, and partially concealed from view by the end of the counter, 
laboring diligently over a new and enlarged model of perpetual 
motion. “ My life-long labors are nearly completed!” said Oha- 
diah, looking up from his work and gazing into my face with the 
utmost seriousners. “I have a model here that will astonish the 
world ; in a word, sir, I have my fortune in my own hands. Yes 
sir, when that is accomplished, when that bright vision is once 


realized, which it will be, sir, shortly—very shortly indeed, sir: 
then, sir, will your wise men hide their diminished heads, and the 
princes of the earth will fall down and worship me !”’ 

ITassured Obadiah that when that time came I should feel 
but too proud to be suffered to serve him in the capacity of a foot- 
man. I next turned to Deborah, who had just entered from an 
adjoining room, and took her left hand, which she extended to 
me, and pressed it with unusual earnestness. It was nearest her 
heart, poor woman, and she burst into tears. It was the first time 
I had ever scen tears in her eyes, and it melted me almost to a 
woman the moment I beheld them starting. 

“ Perhaps it is all foolishness to think as I do!” she at length 
said, wiping her eyes, “but I cannot help it. Ihave not been Le- 
hind there yet,” she went on, pointing at the little counter. “I 
tried to make up my mind to do it, but I couldn’t, and so Obadiah 
and the carpenter arranged the things as you see. It cost me a 
terrible pain to do what I have done, and nothing but the helpless 
condition of my poor brother should have induced me to do it!” 

I looked into her face searchingly. There was a sudden flash 
of insanity in her eye just then. 

“ Yes!” said she, observing my look of alarm, and pointing to 
her breast, “ I had a demon to struggle against, it is true, but I 
have triumphed this time ; it is hard to say whether I may, or not, 
again!” And without saying more, she drew a vial of laudanum 
from the folds of her dress, and handing it to me, requested me to 
keep it, and say nothing, as there would be little danger now, the 
temptation having almost subsided, and the means being beyond 
her reach. 

Just then we were aroused by the postman’s rap at the door, 
and the next moment we heard him inquire for Obadiah Crum- 
ples. Obadiah who had just arisen after a careful examination of 
his great model, and hearing his name called, ambled to the door. 
In a moment he returned, holding up a letter. “I think it must 
be from the Czar of Russia, or some unfortunate prince in exile !” 
said Obadiah, handing the letter to Deborah with a great flourish. 
It was sealed with black wax, and Deborah opened it with a trem- 
bling hand. She gave it a quick, painful perusal, and then hand- 
ing the letter to me, turned to her brother and said, ‘‘ Obadiah, 
your brother Stephen is dead! You remember—you cannot have 
forgotten Stephen?” she said, noticing his vacant look, while a 
bewildered shadow crept over her own face. 

“O, remember now!” said Obadiah, looking up innocently 
into her face from his low stool near his favorite model; “ he went 
out to the Ottoman Empire to act as prime minister! I remem- 
ber; yes, yes! I suppose he has made me an emperor and you a 
countess. He couldn’t confer quite all his honors, you know; it 
isn’t the fashion ; besides he must leave a principality each to his 
four sons ; or hasn't he got any, did you say ?” 

I was busily engaged with the letter, and did not notice Debo- 
rah’s reply, if she made any, but I dare say she did not. 

The letter was dated at Havana, and came from her brother’s 
exccutor. It merely announced the date of his death, and stated 
that by his will he had bequeathed them the sum of ten thousand 
dollars each, which might be immediately remitted to them on 
making out and sending to his attorney the necessary credentials. 

I endeavored to make Obadiah comprehend that he had become 
suddenly rich, but he insisted in the most peremptory manner that 
he had always been so, only that his exchequer had sometimes run 
a little low, which, with an heir to his brother's dukedom, was 
only a trifling affair after all. 

Aftera little while, Lassisted Deborah to remove the knick-knacks 
from the bow-window ; and in three days afterwards the door was 
boarded up, the little counter and shelves knocked to pieces for 
kindling wood, and the old room soon grew to be as sombre and 
deserted as ever. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Earty Epucation By Wm G. Exiot, Pastor of the Church of the 
Messiah, St Louis. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1855. 18mo. pp 128. 
The author of this essay treats of the ‘* Religious Education of the Young, 

as the divinely appointed means of Christian Regeneration.” It is written 

in an earnest spirit, and is the production of a clear and vigorous mind. 


A New anp Comprensensive Frenca Instructor, etc By StepHen 

Anprews and GzorGe Barcuetper. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1855. 

2no. 

We have carefully and critically examined this work, and are satisfied that 
it completely meets the wants of a conscientious student, giving him, when 
mastered, a competent knowledge of the French language, now so nearly 
universal, that to be ignorant of it is quite inexcusab!e. We recommend this 
work with hearty good will. Boston: Fetridge & Co. 

Mortimer’s Cottece Lire. By E.J. May. Illustrated. New York: D. Ap- 

pleton & Co. 1855. 18mo. pp. 844. 

A deeply interesting story, a vivid delineation of character, and sound 
moral jessons. should give this book an extensive circulation. It is a sterling 
production. For sale by Kedding & Co. 


Hoary Heap axp McDonner. By Jacop Apnott. New York: Herper & 
Brothers. 1855. 12mo. pp 402. 


One of the author’s * Young Christian Series ’—a fact sufficient to com- 
mand the widest circulation. Though written for young persons, it is so 
truthful, so interesting, and so sound in sentiment, that it will prove accept- 
able to readers of any age. For sale by Kedding & Co. 


Sattusr. Frorus anp VeLuerius Patercuivs. Literally Translated. By Rev. 
Joun Sevor Watson, M.A. New York: Harper & Brothers 1855. 12mo. 
To those unfamiliar with the Latin tongue, this volume will open a rich 

mine of historical lore. The translation is executed with remarkable fidelity, 

and the notes are intrinsically and relatively valuable. For sale by Redding 


Co. 
Curistian Tuetsm. By Ropert A. Tuompson. New York: Harper & Broth- 

ers. 1855. 12mo_ pp. 477. 

This ix a reprint of the work which won the Aberdeen prize. It is an able 
argument in favor of the existence, greatness and goodness of God, from con- 
siderations independent of written Kevelation, and from Revelation itself. It 
is calculated to make a deep impression. For sale by Redding & Co. 


Tue Works or Jonny Catnoun. Edited by Ricnanp K. Vols. V. 

and VI. 8vo. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1855. 

The two volumes before us contain reports and public letters from the pen 
of the great Southern statesman. They illustrate his learning, his ability, his 
sincerity and steadfastness of purpose. Never was a man more self-sustained 
and independent in action than John C. Calhoun. His unwavering firmness 
extorted admiration from his bitteres: political opponents. His carver was 
pure and spotless, and when he died, the nation felt that it had lost one of its 
. ornaments. Lis works are a precious legacy. For sale by Redding 

Co. 
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NOT ALL FOR FAME, 


BY FREDERICK J. KEYES. 


Believe me—’tis not all for fame 
The poet weaves his rhyme, 

Cut, though he may, a deathless name 
Upon the arch of time. 

A tear will touch his tender soul— 
A smile will thrill its strings, 

And wake a song with their control, 
Which not to fame he sings. 


0, judge him not—thou ne‘er canst know 
How many human tears, 

Since he has sung, have ceased their flow 
Along earth's vale of years. 

How many spirits he has soothed 
Tn the last hour's farewell— 

How many pathways he has smoothed 
Angels alone shall tell. 


Many there are whose songs in vain 
Seem from their sweet harps given ; 

Who, when this life is o'er. shall gain 
A fadelers crown in heaven. 

O, never may they feel the gales 
That fan ambition’s fame; 

Or court the wo of him who sails 
Along the tide of fame. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
MY FIRST TEMPTATION. 
THE STORY OF A CLASSMATE. 


BY HORACE B. STANIFORD. 

Ar an early age I lost my father, and as he left us with but little 
of this world’s goods, it soon became necessary that I should find 
some employment. I was then thirteen years of age, and not 
very stout or strong, but yet with a will to do anything that could 
be found for me todo. At length my mother made an arrange- 
ment with a carpenter by the name of Morris, and I was taken 
into his shop as an apprentice. With him I remained two years, 
but at the end of that time I became so worn down by the hard 
work imposed upon me, that my mother resolved I should remain 
there no longer. My sister Lucy, who was two years older 
than myself, had long detected my failing strength—and it was 
mainly through her efforts that I was removed from the place, for 
I should never have complained. 

I was now fifteen—tall, slim and pale, and I knew that I could 
not stand any sort of work which taxed my physical strength to 
any great extent. But fortune favored me. A Mr. Joseph Ever- 
ed, who kept a dry goods store near by, was in want of a salesman, 
and through my sister’s influence [obtained the place. Mr. Ever- 
ed had a daughter Julia, just about my own age, who was very 
intimate with Lucy, and it was by her intercessions with her father 
that Lucy gained her point. 

I was duly installed into my place, and I was soon happy and 
contented, for my employer was kind, and an intimacy sprang up 
between myself and Julia, which afforded me a purer bliss than I 
had ever before experienced. Thus matters passed on for a year, 
and at the end of that time my health was restored, and I had so 
far gained upon the confidence of Mr. Evered that he now trusted 
me with some of his most particular business. Only one thing 
troubled me. I was not receiving such wages as I fancicd my 
services entitled me to. In fact, I was in debt. I had purchased 
a suit of clothes of a tailor in the neighborhood, and was owing 
for them. The tailor wanted his money, and I had promised him 
he should have it at a certain time ; but that time came and passed, 
and [ could not pay him. He threatened, and I promised anew. 
O, how many times I wished that I had never bought those 
clothes. I could have got along without them, and I resolved that 
never again would I buy anything which I could not pay for upon 
the spot. But that did not help this case. 

One evening I sat alone in the store. It was Saturday evening, 
and the day had been a busy one. We had sold a great quantity 
of goods, and the money-drawer was well filled. Slowly a demon 
arose before me, and began to advise me. He pointed to the 
money-drawer, and whispered, “There are the means for paying 
your debt!” I knew that Mr. Evered had no knowledge of the 
amount of money there, for he knew not how much I had sold. 
I could take even fifty dollars, and he might never miss it, for I 
had sold a great quantity of stuff which he had no account of. I 
had promised the tailor that he should have the money that very 
night, and I had planned to get Mr. Evered to advance me the 
necessary sum. I had not been spending money foolishly, but from 
my poor pittance I supported my mother, and that ate it all up. 

For a long while I sat and looked upon that drawer, and all the 
while the tempter was persuading me. I knew that young clerks 
often did such things, and that sometimes necessity compelled 
them to it—at least, so I then thought. How could I meet my 
creditor again without the money? I could not, and at length I 
resolved that I would not. I arose and went to the drawer. I 
opened it, and saw the bank notes which had been fairly jammed 
in there. I counted out twenty dollars! My hands trembled, 
and my heart beat quickly. I thrust the notes into my pocket, 
and then hastened back to my seat, and ere long afterwards my 
employer entered. 

“ Well, Charles,” he said, “I guess we'll shut up now.” 

I arose and went out and put up the shutters, and when I came 


| and [ was miserable. When I reached home I professed to be 


proached him, he eyed me with a sharp, searching look, and I 
trembied like an aspen. e 

“What ails you ?” he asked. 

“ Nothing, sir,”’ I answered, trying to compose myself. 

“But there must be something the matter,” he resumed, “ for 
you look as pale as a ghost.” 

“ T am tired,” I said. 

“ Well, well, you have worked hard to day, and you may go. 
I'll attend to the rest.” 

With a desperate endeavor to compose myself, I thanked him 
for his kindness, and then seized my hat and left the store. The 
fresh air revived me somewhat, and I| hurried on to the tailor’s. 1 | 
paid my bill, and for a moment my heart was lighter; but it was 
only for the moment. When I reached the street again, the 
thought of what I had done came upon me with a whelming force, 


sick, and retired at once. But my mother, sick and weak herself, 
came up to my bed and wanted to fix me some medicine. She 
gave mea simple preparation, drew up the clothes snugly about 
me, and having kissed me, she said ; 

“ Be careful, Charles, for ’twould be painful indeed to have you 
sick. God keep and bless you. Good night.” 

O, how those last words rung in my ears. What would my 
mother say—how would she fecl—if she knew that her son was a 
—thief ? t was a long while before I could give the word shape‘ 
and form, but it came at last. I couid not keep it back. Thief! 
thief! rang in my soul till an agony was upon me so intense that 
all other conceptions of pain were as nothing. ‘The night passed 
away in sleepless, phantom making restlessness ; and when the 
morning came, I arose and walked out before my mother or sister 
was up. I did not return until breakfast was ready, and then I 
had so far overcome all outward signs of my distress, that little 
remark was made upon it. But the worm was gnawing at my 
heart. 

That forenoon I went with my sister to meeting, and as I en- 
tered the little church, I met the gaze of Mr. Evered He watched 
me sharply, and I saw marks of pain upon his face.. After the 
services were over, I saw him in conversation with the tailor. I 
noticed how earnestly they spoke—and once I saw the tailor point 
his finger towards me. I felt sure, then, that all was discovered ! 

“For mercy’s sake, Charles, what is the matter?” cried Lucy, 
as she caught my arm. 

“ He’s faint! he’s faint!” I heard a low, tremulous voice say ; 
and on turning, I saw Julia Evered. She was frightened—and 
at that moment came the conviction that she loved me. But that 
other thought came with it; and then I knew she would ere long 
despise me! 

Sick and faint I hurricd away, and to all the anxious inquiries 
of Lucy I only replied that I was not well. O, how miserable I 
felt, for I knew that my employer had detected the theft. His 
gaze at me in the church was proof enough ; but his conversation 
with the tailor made it doubly sure. That afternoon I dared not 
go to church, and my mother worried over me. If she would 
only have let me alone, I might have been less miserable ; but she 
clung close to me, and I had to lic to her—the first falschood I 
ever spoke to that noble woman ! 

Another night of restless agony, and then I came to the severest 
part of all. I must meet my employer! It was late when I de- 
scended to the kitchen, and I found my mother as pale and death- 
ly as death itself. For the moment I forgot my own pain, and 
hastened to her side. She gazed up into my face with such a 
look as I hope I may never see again. 

“Don’t ask me any questions, Charles,” she said, “ but go at 
once to the store. Mr. Evered wants you immediately.” 


” 


I could not ask a question—I could not speak. Without break- 
fast—without waiting to see Lucy—I started from the house. 
People whom I met gazed at me sharply, and once I heard the 
word thief pronounced! ©, Evered had told the story of my 
crime! How could he ?—No, no, ’twas the tailor who had told it, 
for my employer would never have done it. Yet it was known. 
I stopped, and suddenly the thought of flight occurred to me. 
Why had I not thought of it before? Why should I stay longer 
where shame, and shame only, could be mine? I turned to flee, 
and just then my sister came rushing after me, with her hair float- 
ing wildly in the morning air, and her face pale as death. 

“OQ, Charles,” she uttered, “come with me at once! Come, 
come, our mother is dying!” 

My sister seized my hand, and by main force dragged me away. 
I reached my home, I knew not how, for my reason had almost 
left me. Into the little bed-room Lucy dragged me, and there lay 
my mother stark and cold. 

“@Q, Charles, you have killed her!’ sobbed my sister, as she 
threw herself upon the bed. “She could not stand your disgrace!” 

One moment I gazed upon that cold, pale form, and then a 
wild, unearthly cry broke from my lips. I plunged madly forward 
upon the bed— 

Charles ! Charles 

I started up. I felt a heavy hand upon my shoulder, and again 
my name was called. 

“What is the matter? Come, rouse up. For mercy’s sake, 
what ails you?” 

It was Mr. Evered who spoke. I was still sitting upon the 
stool behind the counter, but my head had fallen forward upon a 
pile of goods that lay heaped up before me. Instinctively I cast 
my eyes upon the money-drawer, and slowly the truth worked its 
way to my mind. A cold, clammy sweat was upon my brow, a 
pain in my limbs, and I trembled like an aspen. 

“ What ails you, Charles ?”” Mr. Evered kindly asked. 

**My soul—such a dream!” I involuntarily gasped. 


come, I want to have a few words of conversation with you hefore 
you go.” 

I was fully aroused now. I looked at the money-drawer, though 
many times ere I could fully reatize that I was safe. The tempter 
had come, but an angel had met acd beaten himaway. The doors 
and shutters were closed, and then my employer sat down by my 
side. 

“ Well, Charles,’”’ he commenced, “Julia has been telling me 
this afternoon that you wholly support your mother.” 

“ Yes, sir,” I tremblingly answered. “ My sister thus far has 
only been able to support herself, and the rest all comes on me.” 

“ But how do you get along? Surely, your salary here is not 
sufficient.” 

“Tt has been sufficient, sir, to find us in food and fuel. For— 
for clothing—I have—” 

“ Run in debt, eh?” 

“Yes, sir; but I will never do it again. I will go ragged, if 
need be, but I will not run in debt.” 

“ Right—right, my boy! But we will fix that all right now. I 
have been thinking for some time of increasing your pay, and I 
will do so now—not only so, but I must put it back to where I 
first thought of it, and that was three months ago. Let’s see.” 

He turned to the desk, as he spoke, and made a few figures on 
a piece of paper. 

“Three dollars a week for thirteen weeks would be thirty-nine 
dollars,” he said. “ Will that square you up ?” 

“O, yes, sir, and more, more, too!” 

“Then you shall have that, and hereafter you shall have that 
amount over each quarter.” 

He said something more about making me his head clerk at 
some time, but I did not fully understand him. I received the 
money, paid the tailor, and when I had reached my home, I had 
become caim and happy. I told my mother and Lucy of my good 
fortune, and they wept for joy. 

Yet I could not help shuddering fearfully whenever I thought of 
that terrible vision which came upon me while the tempter was 
with me. But—let me say it again—’twas an angel’s visit. 

Years have passed away since that time. Mr. Evered is an old 
man—my children are his grandchildren; and the store that was 
once his is now half mine. He has retired, and the other half of 
the extensive business belongs to Lucy’s husband. My mother 
still lives, and, thank God, can yet bless her son that he has never 
yet called one drop of sorrow to her life-cup. 

SHAKSPEARE AND THE BIBLE. 

The following curious parallel will be found interesting : 

Bible—The apostle says: But though I be rade in speech.— 
2 Cor. xi. 6. 

Othello —Rude am I in speech. 

Bible.—Consume thine eyes and to grieve thine heart—1 Sam- 
uel ii. 33. 

Macbeth.—Show his eyes and grieve his heart. 

Bible.—Thou hast brought me unto the dust of death.—Psal. 

Macbeth.—Lighted fools the way to dusty death. 

Bible——Look not upon me, because I am black, because the 
sun hath looked upon me.—Sol. Song i. 6. 

Merchant of Venice.—Mistake me not for my complexion ; its 
shadowy livery of the burning sun. 

Bible.—I smote him, I caught him by his beard and smote him, 
and slew him.—1 Sam. xvii. 35. 

Othello.—I took him by the throat, the circumcised dog, and 
smote him. 

Bible.—Opened Job his mouth and cursed his day ; let it not be 
joined unto the days of the year, let it not come into the number 
of the months.—Job iii. 1, 6. 

Macbeth.—May this accursed hour stand, ay, accursed in the 
calendar. 

Bible.—What is man, that thou art mindful of him? For thou 
hast made him a little lower than the angels, thou hast crowned him 
with glory and honor. Thou madest him to have dominion over 
the works of thy hands.—Psal. viii. 4, 5, 6. 

Hamlet.—W hat a piece of work is man! How noble in reason, 
how infinite in faculties! In form and moving, how express and 
admirable! In action, how like an angel! In apprehension, how 
like a God! The beauty of the world, the paragon of animals. 

Bible.—Nicanor lay dead in his harness. 

Macbeth.—We will die with harness on our back. 

New York Day Book. 


NAPLES AND ITS RULERS. 


Nothing is more likely than that a stranger in Naples would at 
present be deceived as to the public spirit of the country. Wher- 
ever it is necessary to mention the name of the king in the pres- 
ence of the Director of Police, he becomes greatly irritated, and 
even has recourse to blows, unless the epithet of “ Assoluto cd 
unico Padrone” (absolute and only master) be added. As a case 
in point, an individual painter, by name Francesco, under the per- 
suasion that he would be executing a work acceptable to royalty, 
made a drawing of the celebrated marine machine, which was il- 
luminated on the 30th of May It had two figures, one of the 
Immacolata, another of Ferdinando II., each with two inscriptions. 
Now, it happened that on one side was inscribed “ Viva Maria Im- 
macolata, and Viva Ferdinando II.;” on the other, “ Viva il nos- 
tro unico ed assoluto Padrone,” etc. As the painter represented 
that side of the machine oa which the former inscriptions were 
written, those only were given: whilst the latter inscriptions were 
omitted. The picture was then presented to his majesty, who 
condescended to accept it. Immediately afterwards the painter 
was summoned before the Director of Police, who questioned him 
as to the motives of his preference for the first inscriptions, and 
without waiting for his answer, fell upon and beat him in the 
offices of the ministry. He was afterwards imprisoned, and happy 
for him was it that he had such a Mecanus as the Prince Sebasti- 
ano, brother-in-law of the king, through whose influence he was 
liberated.—London News. 


+ 


Those who, in the common course of the world, will call them- 
selves your friends, or whom, according to the common notions of 
friendship, you may probably think such, will never tell you of 
your faults, still less of your weaknesses. But, on the contrary, 
more desirous to make you their friend than to prove themselves 
yours, they will flatter both, and, in truth, not be sorry for either. 


back, I found Evered engaged in counting the money. As I ap- 


“ Well, well—if it’s nothing ‘worse than that lam glad. But 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


HON, JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM. 
We present herewith a portrait of Hon. Joseph T. 


Buckingham, for many years in the front rank of 
American journalists, but now living in retirement in 
this vicinity, enjoying a reputation won entirely by his 
own exertions. Joseph T. Buckingham was born at 
Windham, Connecticut, in the year 1779. His father 
was a patriot of the revolution, and made great pecuni- 
ary sacrifices to advance the cause of national indepen- 
dence, so that when he died (in 1783) his family were 
left in destitute circumstances. The subject of this 
sketch was placed in the family of a respectable farmer, 
to which his services were engaged until the age of six- 
teen. He was very fond of reading, and perused with 
avidity all the books within his reach. He tells us in 
his “ Personal Memoirs,” that he had no doubt he had 
read the Bible through a dozen times before he was six- 
teen years old; and he says, “if I deserve a tithe of 
the credit which some of my too partial friends have 
bestowed upon some of my productions, I attribute it, 
in a great measure, to my early familiarity with the 
language, style, and phraseology of the Bible.” In the 
onl 1793, a visit to the Phenix printing-office in Wind- 

m produced such an impression on young Bucking- 
ham that he resolved to be a printer. During the pe- 
riod of his agricultural service, he received a little, and 
but very little, schooling; but a few books, which he 
procured with difficulty, were carefully studied and 
thoroughly mastered. Some of them were standard 
English classics, and of course laid the foundation of 
that pure and vigorous style which characterized even 
the early efforts of our journalist. On the 5th of March, 
1795, he commenced his career as an apprentice, in the 
office of David Carlisle, at Walpole, N. H. We next 
find him continuing his apprenticeship in the office of 
Thomas Dickman, publisher of the Greenfield Gazette, 
at Greenfield, Massachusetts. After various vicissi- 
tudes, he made his way to Boston, arriving February 8, 
1800, and immediately found employment in the office 
of Manning & Loring, then the principal book-printers 
of the town. In the beginning of the year 1806, while 
carrying on the printing business for Thomas & An- 
drews, Mr. Buckingham commenced the publication of 
a small monthly magazine, called the “ Polyanthos.” 
This work was continued for twenty months, then sus- 
pended, and afterward resumed. It was illustrated by 
the best portraits that could then be procured of the 
prominent characters of the day—actors, divines, states- 
men, and generals. Mr. Buckingham wrote all the 
theatrical criticisms—some of which were severe and 
caustic. “Mr. Poe,” he says,—“ the father of the late 
Edgar A. Poe,—took offence at a remark on his wife’s acting, 
and called at my house to chastise my impertinence, but went 
away without effecting his purpose. Both S and his wife were 
performers of considerable merit, but somewhat vain of their per- 
sonal accomplishments.” In 1809, Mr. Buckingham started a 
weekly paper of sixteen paes, 8vo., called the “Ordeal,” Mr. 
Benjamin Pollard being the responsible editor; it lived only six 
months, however. The “Comet,” in 1814, was another of Mr. 
Buckingham’s publishing experiments. In 1817 he commenced 
the publication of the “ New England Galaxy and Masonic Mag- 
azine.” Of the difficulties he encountered in the outset we find 
the f»llowing notice in his “Personal Memoirs :” “A wife and 
six ciildren (the eldest about eleven years old) had no other re- 
sour °c than my labor for their daily bread, clothing, a house for 
shelt ‘r, and the means of education. I had not a dollar where- 
with to procure a printing apparatus, ink, paper, etc. Everything 
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JUSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM. 


was to be got (it got at all) on credit, and of that I had none, 
except what a few friends gave me for industry and perseverance. 
A fount of second-hand types was bought of John Elliot, a prin- 
ter, son of the Rev. Dr. Elliot ; and an old press from some one 
(not a printer), whose name is forgotten, who took my note for 
one hundred dollars, payable in ninety days, and a mortgage on 
the press, as collateral security.” Mr. Buckingham’s own energy 
and talent, and a long list of able contributors, gave a character 
to the new enterprise, which commanded general attention. The 

aper was bold, vigorous, spicy and readable. Social abuses, 


| immoralities, quackeries, cant, hypocrisy, and humbug of every 


kind, were attacked with a keenness and power of sarcasm and 
invective, rarely equalled. Some of the parties served up in the 
Galaxy threatened the publisher with personal chastisement, oth- 
ers manifested their resentment by addressing him anonymous 
letters, ‘‘the usual weapons of blockheads and cowards,” as he 


NAVAL ACADEMY 


AT ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND. 


justly remarks ; but neither open nor covert threat ever 
induced him to swerve one hair’s breadth from the course 
he had marked out. He was on more than one occa- 
sion sued for libel, the plaintiff relying on the common 
law doctrine, “the greater the truth the greater the 
libel,” and the manner in which he stood up against his 
adversaries and contended for the freedom of the press, 
is not the least among his many laurels. In 1820, the 


latter part of the title of the paper was dropped, and it 
was continued as the “ New England Galaxy,” alone. 
Not only were the original articles in the Galaxy, edi- 
torials, p phs, romantic and humorous stories and 
sketches, and poetry excellent, but an additional attrac- 
tion was given it by the choice selections made from the 
rich field of European periodical literature, at that time 
quite inaccessible to the mass. We have recently had 
occasion to refer to a file of the Galaxy, and on that 
occasion, our early impression of its sterling value was 
renewed. On the 2d day of March, 1824, appeared 
the first number of a daily paper, established by Mr. 
Buckingham, under the name of the “ Boston Cou- 
rier.” It was conducted with vigor and ability, and 
almost immediately took high rank as one of the lead- 
ing political and news-journals of the day. It con- 
tinued the property of Mr. Buckingham until 1848, 
when he disposed of his interest in it. In 1831 he 
issued the first number of the “ New England Maga- 
zine,” a work projected by his son, the lamented Edwin 
Buckingham, a young gentleman of first rate ability 
and of the fairest promise, who died on returning from 
a voyage undertaken for the benefit of his health, at the 
early age of twenty-three. Mr. Buckingham relin- 
quished the magazine soon after his son’s death. The 
magazine was filled with excellent matter, contributed 
by some of the very best writers of the day. Mr. 
Buckingham became a member of the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanic Association in 1810, and has 
served it as secretary, trustee, vice president and presi- 
dent. He, also, for ten years filled the office of presi- 
dent of the Buaker Hill Monument Association. He 
was for two years president of the Middlesex Agricul- 
tural Society, and delivered the anniversary address of 
1845. He has represented both Boston and Cambridge 
in the Massachusetts Legislature, and was senator for 
Middlesex for four years. The brief sketch we have 
given of his career shows that he has led an active and 
useful life ; and that he has shown himself enterprising, 
resolute, independent and fearless. 


NAVAL ACADEMY, ANNAPOLIS, 

The engraving below is an accurate view of the 
American naval academy at Annapolis, Maryland. It is located 
in the northeastern part of the city. The tranquil river in the 
foreground is the Severn. The circular building, surmounted by 
a flag staff, is the old military fort, now forming the gun-battery 
and fencing-rooms. To the right is the river front; to the left, 
part of the recitation hall, the captain’s house, and the row of 
professors’ houses. In the distance is seen the government-house 
and hospital under the trees in front of the professors’ houses. 
Previously to 1845 the naval academy was a military post, called 
Fort Severn, but in the year mentioned it was transferred to the 
navy, and in 1850 was organized on its present footing. The in- 
tention is to render the institution as valuable to the sea service as 
West Point has been rendered to the land service, and to afford 
the midshipmen, who are there trained, a thorough professional 
education, combined with those accomplishments which make the 
gentleman and man of the world. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 
THE CHEAPEST WEEKLY PAPER IN THR WORLD. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror anp PROPRIETOR. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprror. 


THE PLANS OF THE ALLIES, 

The plans of the allied forces look to a complete occupancy of 
the whole peninsula. We shall probably by the time this sheet is 
passing through the press, learn the result of a formidable expedi- 
tion known to have proceeded against Odessa, the granary of the 
Black Sea, and also the fate of Perekop, the key of the Crimea, 
equally menaced by the allied forces. If these attempts have suc- 
ceeded, they would have within striking distance, Nicolaieff, with 
its dockyards, believed by the Russians to be another Sebastopol, 
and situated about thirty leagues from Odessa, and forty five from 
Perekop. Nicolaieff would thus be between two fires, and menaced 
from the north and south. Yet we need not look for thrilling 
news at every foreign arrival. A campaign is not made up of 
battles. The tiger watches, and crouches, and waits, and slowly 
feels his ground before he makes a spring; and an army must en- 
trench itself, wait for the slow accumulation of trains and ammu- 
nition, and thoroughly organize its supplies, before it can accom- 
plish brilliant feats of arms. But the allies have much work to do 
before them, and the experience of the past winter must teach them 
both caution and promptitude, sure preparation and decisive action, 
if they would avoid months of suffering and dreary inactivity. 

Tripute or Resrect.—The members of that brilliant corps, 
the Independent Company of Cadets, have subscribed the sum of 
six hundred dollars for the purpose of erecting a handsome monu- 
ment in Mount Auburn to their lamented friend and comrade, 
Lieut. Amory, son of their commander. Lieut. Amory was a 
noble young man, and universally beloved. 

Tue Boston Museum.—We unhesitatingly declare this to be 
a model place of amusement. Its plays are of the most interest- 
ing and unobjectionable character, and its stores of curiosities un- 
equalled on this side of the Atlantic. Mr. Kimball richly merits 
the extraordinary success which has crowned his liberal manage- 
ment. 


Entexprise.—A rogue in New York lately ran away with two 
frame dwelling-houses from Thompson Street, and a gentleman in 
Harlem had most of his land stolen and carted away by rogues. 
Wealth does indeed “ take itself wings,” when houses and lands 
are run away with. 

Tue Bearp Movement.—Many of the clergy cultivate whis- 
kers, imperials and goatees. We shall see them wearing the 
moustache next, in spite of brother Chapin. 


SPLINTERS. 


...+» Sixty Scotch girls lately arrived here, imported to work 
in our factories. They are all tidy, bonnie lassies. 
. The New York State loan of $1,250,000 has been taken 
up at a premium from 15 1-2 to 19 per cent. 
... There have been recently large arrivals of immigrants at 
New York, but of a good class, and bringing large sums of money. 
.+++ The whole amount of taxable property in Philadelphia is 
estimated by the city commissioners at $162,734,352. 
Everybody in Iowa has been building corn cribs this year. 
The supply of corn is enormous—speed the plough ! 
.++» If you love others they will love you. Few are cross- 
grained enough to be proof against pure good will. 
. The greatest waste of time is to attempt to display quali- 
ties you do not possess. Remember the frog and ox in sop. 
... Five thousand ladies in New York and Brooklyn spend 
ten millions a year on their dress. Vanity of vanities! 
. Dr. Kane’s fortune is made as a lecturer. What a treat 
to hear the account of the Arctic regions from Ais lips ! 
The Cambridge Omnibus Company have sold their line 
of omnibuses to the Union Railroad Company. 
. The corner stone of the monument commemorative of the 
Pilgrims’ landing will be laid at Plymouth, August 1, 1856. 
..+. A New York artist has discovered a way of turning plas- 
ter of Paris to marble. He will turn his marble to gold. 
..++ The scientific men at Paris undertake to tell the progress 
of the war by the barometer. Rather doubtful. 
... In Spotsylvania County, Va., land has been sold lately at 
thirty cents an acre. A large farm would cost thirty dollars. 
+++. There is an arsenic spring in California. A colony of 
suicides are about settling on its banks. 
.. A human footprint has been found in a quarry in Maine 
at the depth of sixty feet in the rock. 
.. The New England industrial exhibition of mechanical and 
decorative art, in this city, was intefting and successful. 
..++ Boston harbor has been lately swarmed with excellent and 
good-sized lobsters. Good eating. 
.... Harriet Mead cut her throat, in New York, for some secret 
reason of her own. Aged 23 years. 
.... The net profit of the U. S. Agricultural Fair at Boston 
will be $15,000 to the society over all expenses. 
..++ It is hinted at by Paris correspondents that many disaffect- 
ed people and secret political societies are in existence there. 
.++. The English and French can’t do much with Sebastopol, 
now that they have taken it at such enormous cost. 
..+». A pet dog in Lowell, Mass., bit a child there, and was 
then killed. It is said the child must die! 


TRUE HEROISM. 


What is true heroism? We must not look for it upon the field 
of battle. Companionship in danger, the glitter and pomp of war, 
the waving of plumes and banners, neighing of steeds, the mad- 
dening din of cannon and musketry, the crash of military music, 
the intoxicating fumes of gunpowder, the certainty of renown, the 
probability of immediate reward for individual prowess—all these 
incitements combined almost make cowards brave. A brilliant 
feat of arms, accomplished in a moment of excitement, is enough, 
as fame goes, to make a hero of the man whose entire life would 
not bear the test of scrutiny. Men who are fit only to be “food 
for powder,” are good enough heroes for history and the world. 

But true heroism must be sought in different scenes. The 
Christian martyr, clinging to his faith in the face of persecution 
and death—the poor self-denying woman, who feeds and brings up 
orphan relatives—the physician and clergyman, who brave pesti- 
lence and death, to minister to the comforts, bodily and spiritual, 
of the dying—the Florence Nightingales—the sisters of charity— 
these are the world’s true heroes and heroines; they are subjects 
for the poet’s pen, the painter’s pencil, and the sculptor’s chisel— 
the world’s respect, admiration and applause. 

We have been led into this train of remark, by reading an ac- 
count of the reception at Mobile, Alabama, of the mortal remains 
of two sisters, belonging to a rich family, who died of yellow fever 
at Norfolk, at the ages of 22 and 34. 

Rich and happy in their social relations, they abandoned family, 
friends and fortune, to devote their existence to suffering humanity. 
Night and day, for two entire months, they traversed an infected 
city, lavishing their attentions and their kindness upon strangers, 
who knew not even the names of these “ ministering angels.” 
They had accomplished, as they supposed, their self-imposed mis- 
sion, and were preparing to return to their relatives and friends, 
when they heard of a sick family who required their services. To 
relinquish their preparations for departure, to fly to the relief of 
the stricken family, cost them not a momentary effort—not a single 
pang. ‘To watch by the bed of sickness and death was their joy 
and their glory. They became the victims of this final act of 
devotion. 

“Both,” said a letter-writer of Mobile, ‘came back to the city 
wrapped in their white shrouds, and wept by all who had listened 
to the story I have rapidly narrated. After this, deny the immor- 
tality of the soul!” They have gone to receive their recompense 
and their places in the glorious company of saints and martyrs. 
Such as they are the true heroines of the battle of life. 


MADEMOISELLE RACHEL. 

M. Raphael Felix made a great mistake in the management of 
his sister’s business in this city. The price charged for admission 
to her entertainments was much too high, and the consequence 
was that, on the second week of her engagement here, the attend- 
ance fell off to scarcely the nightly expenses of the company. 
The Boston Theatre is large enough to afford the price of admis- 
sion at a low figure, and with a full house, which moderate prices 
will always command, a heavy nightly receipt can always be 
realized. High prices are not in accordance with the tastes of 
Bostonians, who, nevertheless, are liberal patrons of public amuse- 
ments. The great tragedienne, herself, has made a life long im- 
pression among us by her exquisite perfection of detail in the 
representations of character, her classic and refined taste in cos- 
tume, her chaste and brilliant elocution,—in a word, by her trans- 
cendant genius. 


4 
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A new Srate.—A new star is likely soon to be added to the 
American constellation. The Legislature of Michigan has passed 
an act providing for the formation of the new State or Territory 
of Superior. Michigan gives part and Wisconsin another part to 
form the new Commonwealth, which is the seat of the great mine- 
ral wealth of the nation. Its mines of copper and iron are unsur- 
passed by any in the world, and it is destined to be one of the 
most interesting, wealthy and important portions of the Union. 

New Boston Horer.—We would call the attention of our 
readers to the advertisement in another column of the Parker 
House. This splendid new hotel has lately been opened by H. D. 
Parker and J. F. Mills, and is one of the best in Boston. It will 
be remembered that we lately gave an illustration of the establish- 
ment. 


+ > 


EXTRAORDINRAY Feat.—A writing master of New York, de- 
voting thirty-one months to the task, has written the whole of the 
Old Testament, with the exception of the Chronicles, on a single 
sheet of paper. What becomes of his eyes after taxing them as 
he must have done ? 


+ 


Epipemics.—Dr. Nott says that epidemics are scourges sent by 
the Almighty, that we have no remedies against them, and that in 


the face of opposite systems of treatment the percentage of death 
remains the same. 


Foreien Immicration.—During the past year, 340,000 immi- 
grants have landed in the United States, bringing with them 
$12,920,00. 


Buckwueat Caxes.—The Philadelphia Ledger asserts that 
genuine buckwheat cakes ought to have an admixture of oatmeal 
with them. We never abide oatmeal in any shape. 

Tue Mopern Aruens.—lIt is said that Edmund Kean, the 
English actor, first gave meat this title in one of his letters. 
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Ballou’s Pictorial comes to ws weekly witha rich table of contents Ita il- 
are admirable.— Boston Post 


GOSSIP ABOUT ART. 
A recent number of the New York “Crayon,” a traly valuable 


art journal, which compares not unfavorably with those of Europe, 
is very severe upon certain impositions practised by dealers in 
works, so called, of art, particularly bronzes. It is said that many 
of the statuettes offered for sale as bronzes are made only of zinc, 
colored and brazed by a particular process. An imposition in the 
material would be comparatively of little consequence, if it were 
not that the substitution gives imperfect casts of the models. The 
zine shrinks, and that unequally, in cooling, so that we have 
crooked Venuses, distorted Hercules and bandy-legged Apollos. 
The influence upon the eyes produced by these untrue images is 
very bad. The eye and the taste, to be correct, require very care- 
ful training. There are painters who, from commencing with bad 
models, never arrive at the correct delineations of the human 
figure. There is no hope for a general cultivation of the fine 
arts, until correct models are popularized, and take the place of 
the trash that is everywhere imposed upon the public. In this 
country, there is a very general desire and willingness to encour- 
age art. It has been asserted that money enough is spent in this 
country for the encouragement of art in the way of purchasing 
pictures, statues, casts, prints and engravings, to build a church 
like St. Peters every five years. This feeling only requires proper 
direction to render this country the chosen home of art. At the 


| present time, much of the money honestly designed for the en- 


couragement of art is literally wasted. Elegant drawing-rooms 
are filled with daubs in oil which a true connoisseur would turn 
away from in disgust. If the purchasers of this rubbish did but 
know it, a fine engraving from an ancient or modern master is 
worth ten times as much as a gaudy daub in oil; or, rather, the 
former has a certain intrinsic value, and the latter none at all. 
Chambers’ Journal does no more than justice to the pictorial 
newspapers, when it ascribes to them an important influence in 
forming a taste for art. Spirited wood engravings from designs 
by good artists initiate the public into the mysteries of drawing, 
light and shade and effect, and those who have made such points 
their study, will not be likely to be imposed upon in buying pic- 
tures ; for artists, who can embody these points, rarely fail of pro- 
ducing respectable performances. 

A VeTEeRan.—Among the recent deaths in England, there is 
one deserving remark, that of General Sir George Thomas Napier, 
K. C. B., aged 71. He was with Sir John Moore in the Corunna 
campaign ; was beside him in the battle, and by his bed when he 
died. Napier was with Wellington at Talavera; at the siege of 
Roderigo was second in command ; was at the battle of Orthes, 
besides several other engagements. He was covered with scars, 
“ but all in the front.” 
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Sprenpip Litnuocraru.—.. N. Rosenthal, Philadelphia, has 
issued a magnificent lithograph, printed in colors, showing the 
Grand Lodge Room of the Masonic Hall, Philadelphia, an exte- 
rior view of which we lately presented in the Pictorial. It was 
drawn by Max Rosenthal, and is the finest thing of the kind ever 
got out in America. Copies may be purchased of Frederick 
Parker, Cornhill. 


+ >» 
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Tue Srortsman’s PortFroL10.—Those who desire a copy of 
this unique and pleasant pictorial gem should enclose us twenty- 
five cents at once, and receive it by return of mail. We have 
printed the last edition, and have distributed the forms, so that no 
more can be had after these are disposed of. 

Rexiciovus Sratistics.—In the Christian world, there are 
170,000,000 Catholics, 90,000,000 Protestants, and 60,000,000 
members of the Greek church. 


Sgepnastorot.—At the Bowery Theatre, New York, they have 
been playing a grand show-piece with this title, which is said to 
be pro-Russian in its tone. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. King, Mr. James T. Eldredge to Miss Ellen S. Wil- 
liams; by Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Ira F. Preston, of Danville, Vt., to Miss Lucre- 
tia F. 'G g8, of Cambridge; Mr. John H. Wilcox to Miss Anna Chickering ; 
by Rev. Mr. Richards, Mr. William S. Merrill. of Salem, to Miss Ellen M. 
jm * by Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Samuel Wright to Miss Sarah Grey, both of 
North Bridgewater; by Rev. Mr. Kalloch, Mr. James H. Drew to Miss Clara 
Burton. of Lenox, England. —At East Boston, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Rufus 
Adams to Miss Eunice Goodwin, both of Roxbury, Mr. 
Francis Swift to Miss Abby G. White.—At Salem, by Rev. Dr. oe 
Ambrose Wager, Esq., of Khinebeck, N.Y , to Miss Eliza Farless.—At Dan- 
vers, by Rev. Mr. Putnam, Mr. George W. Bell, of Beverly, to Miss Debseah 
B. Putnam.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Dadmun, Mr. Nathan A. Abbott to Miss 
Artemissa J. Heath ; Mr. Josiah 8. Heath to Miss Anna J. Quinn.—At New- 
buryport, by Rev. Mr. Spalding, Mr Henry C. Smith to Miss Caroline N, 
Goodale; by Rev Mr. Lane, Mr. Samuel T. Davis to Miss Hannah J. Bartlett. 
—At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr Thomas, Mr. John P. Taylor to Miss Mary H. 
Gifford.—At Miltord, Mr. Henry C. Scott to Miss L. Adelaide Hunt —At Wa- 
terville, Me., by Rev. Dr. Pattison, N. G. H. Pulsifer, M. D., to Miss Ann C. 
Moor ~’ At Bangor, Ne., Rev. Levi @ Marsh, of Chomaston, to Miss Sarah P. 

ow 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. Samuel W. Haley, 47; Mr. Martin Paul, formerly of York, 
Me., Elijah Willis Munro, 17.—At Roxbury, Mrs Areminta Faxon. 0.— 
‘At Cambridgeport, Dr. A. Landry.—At Cambridge, Mr. Job Spencer, 66.—At 
Brighton, Capt. Joseph Warren, 80.— At Salem, Mr. Martin Dunn, 23 —At 
Marblehead, Mr. Moxes Sweet. 50.—At Lowell, Mr. Be n G. Boswell, of 
Philadelphia, 56.—At East Randolph, Mrs. Elizabeth A., wife of Mr. Jacob 
Henry Whitcomb 24.—At Bolton, Mrs. Abby Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Kimball 
Hayden, 23.—At Weston, Mr. J. Henry Blunt, 21 —At New Bedford, 
Mrs. Julia M., wife of Mr. James Durfee 33 —At Southboro’, Sept. 15th, 

A., 7 years 6 months; Oct. 10th, Caleb H . 9 years 6 months— children 
of . Henry S$ and Mrs. Polly Wheeler — At Etigartown, Mrs. Betsey Vin- 
cent, widow of the late Mr. Samuel Vincent. 8i—At Lewiston, Me , Gen. 
John W. Smith, formerly of Portland, 75 —At Woodstock, Conn.. Captain 
Chandler Robbins Briggs. 54.— At searboro" Me., Mr. Robert Hasty, 75 —At 
Dayton, Me., Nathaniel Dunn, ot 90.— At Montpelier, Vt., Deacon Alfred 
Pitkin.—At Great Falls, N. H. idow Sally Briard 83 —At Keene, N. H., 
Miss Lucretia Dawes, 67.—At New York, Mrs. Catherine, widow of the late 
Com. Chauncey, U. 8. N.; Mr. Gideon Howland, formerly of New Bedford, 
51.—At Washing . Mr. 'Blisha Woodbury formerly of lestown, Mass. 
At Alton, Ill 


., Mark Pierson, Esq., formerly of Ipewich, Maas., 48. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 
Canada has now three thousand four hundred miles of telegraph 
wire in operation. —— The workmen employed in the lime manu- 


a suspicious looking hole in the railroad bridge crossing the canal 
at West Troy, and upon examining it they drew therefrom $2000 
in counterfeit money upon the Merchants’ Bank, of Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts. The Texas debt bill was defeated at the late elec- 
tion by 3000 majority. Rev. Dr. Bethune lately announced 
from the pulpit that his church, “The Church on the Heights,” in 
Brooklyn, was free from debt. It has been formed only four 
years, and during that time there have been raised $112,000 within 
the congregation, or about $30,000 per annum. —— Colonel Na- 
than Boone, the oldest, and the only surviving son of that old 
pioneer, Daniel Boone, is living in Greene county, Mo. The 
returns from twenty counties in Florida show a population for 
1855 of 69,374, against 53,062 in the same counties in 1850, being 
an increase of 10,169 whites and 6218 slaves, and a decrease of 
75 in the free colored population. The total number of inhabit- 
ants in the State, in 1850, was 87,445.—— The grand jury of 
Utica have refused, by a vote of 13 to 4, to find any indictments 
under the prohibitory liqaor law. —— The members of the well- 
known Catholic order, called “Sisters of Mercy,” have recently 
adopted an entirely new dress. Their attire has always been 
black, but, at the instance of their superiors, they now wear a dark 
gray robe, and a white linen hood, with a long loose cap of the 
same material and color, which renders them quite noticeable in 
the streets. —— A Mr. Brooks recently made an ascension in a 
balloon, from Rockford, Illinois. Upon his descent, being asked 
what he saw beneath, during his trip, he answered, “ nothing but 
corn.” —— George Peabody, Esq., of London, has authorized 
Messrs. Duncan, Sherman & Co., of New York, to present $500 
to the sufferers at Norfolk, Va. —— In Rouge River Valley there 
is great excitement at the present time amongst the Indians. 

Some horrible murders have been committed near Yreka, and 
several parties have come to this valley in search of the Indians 
whom they charge the crime to. Appearances indicate that the 
valley will shortly be plunged in a war. The people about Yreka 
are highly exasperated. —— Copper ore has recently been found 
in South Western Virginia, in the valley, a few miles south of 
Jeffersonville, Tazewell county. It is the greatest discovery yet 
made in the State. —— The orphan asylum, one of the handsomest 
buildings in Savannah, was lately destroyed by fire, but the inmates, 
though asleep, were all saved. Insured $10,000. —— The Erics- 
son made a passage from New York to Southampton in 13 days 
and 15 hours, and to Bremen in 16 days. On a former trip the 
Ericsson consumed only 21 1-2 tons of coal daily. —— The Pres- 
byterian church and society in East Boston have commenced the 
erection of a new church edifice on the corner of Meridian and 

Liverpool Streets. The building is to be of wood, of the Roman- 
esque style of architecture, 70 by 44 feet in dimensions. A 
trial for breach of marriage promise, in the Fleming court, Ken- 
tucky, resulted in an award to the plaintiff of $6000.—— Mr. 
Thompson of Kansas has just completed a prairie ship or wagon, to 
be propelled by wind, in which he proposes to make a voyage to 
the Rocky Mountains. Thirty passengers will embark in June 
next on the voyage. —— Several weeks have now elapsed since 
Mr. Winchester ascended in a balloon at Norwalk, Huron county, 
Ohio, and no tidings of his fate have been received. ‘There can- 
not be much doubt of his loss. Most probably he descended in 
the lake and perished. His family reside in Milan, Ohio, and their 
anxiety may be easily im gined. Capt. Nye, the popular 
commander of the steamship Pacific, will retire from the service 
on his return from his present voyage, and Capt. Eldredge will 
succeed him.—— We learn from Washington that instructions 
have been sent to Mr. Belmont to postpone the action of this gov- 
ernment in regard to the Sound dues for two years, in order that 
Denmark may be enabled to extricate herself from the difficulties 
with which she is at present surrounded. —— A down east paper 
has come to the sage conclusion that Jonah got “sucked in” when 
he suddenly found himself swallowed by a whale. 


THE ART OF ARTS. 

The Dutch lay claim to the credit of having first invented the 
art of printing. A writer, arguing her claim, says it is demon- 
strated on sufficient and satisfactory grounds, that Laurens Kos- 
ter, and not John Guttenberg, invented the art of printing with 
moveable letters, about the year 1424; and that John Faust, a 
servant of Koster, took with him the implements for printing 
which he knew how to provide from his master, and fled to May- 
enc2,inGermany. There, aided by his nephew, John Schoffer, he 
brought the art to greater perfection, particularly when, afverwards, 
he went into partnership with Guttenberg. He substituted metal- 
lic letters instead of the wooden ones before employed, and so 
added improvement to the art actually invented by Koster ! 


» 
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Castinc From Lire.—The Washington Star says it is de- 
signed to use, in completing the ornamental work of the Capitol 
extension, bronze castings of various things in nature particularly 
American. A competent caster from nature has lately been found, 
who has made a cast of a copper-headed snake, coiled and ready 
to strike, said to be most perfect and life-like—every curve and 
scale being preserved with a striking fidelity to nature. It pos- 
sesses besides artistic merit of a very high order. 


Bap Lucx.—I never knew, says a popular writer, an early ris- 
ing, hard-working, prudent man, honest and careful of his earn- 
ings, who complained of bad luck. Good character, good habits, 
good industry, seem impregnable to the assaults of ill luck. 


Wansidte Gatherings. 


In Chicago, $56,400 have been subscribed towards constructing 


factory of E. C. Warner & Sons, West Troy, recently discovered _ a tunnel under the Chicago River. 


The area seen of the great polar sea by Dr. Kane, is estimated 
at three thousand miles. When the charts, now in course of pre- 
paration, are completed, it is thought the area will prove greater. 


A man named Henry Hart was taken before Recorder Smith, 
of New York, and sentenced to thirty days imprisonment, and to 
pay a fine of $250, as a penalty for refusing to answer a question 
propounded by the Grand Jury. 

A Russian named Pfeil, at Milwaukee, lost his wife, a Brahmin 
woman, and attempted to burn her body, according to her dying 
request. He had collected and arranged sixteen cords of wood, 
when the sheriff interfered and prevented the conflagration. 

From what can be ascertained, nothing will be done with the 
Governorship of Utah until the meeting of Congress. It is the 
opinion of those most conversant with affuirs, that it will be neces- 
sary to station a strong military force there. 

The Havana correspondent of the New York Herald states that 
Morales, who was recently convicted at Havana of having in his 
possession certain revolutionary documents, has been sentenced to 
death by the garote, and not to the chain gang, as first reported. 


The last bogus concern which Mr. Comptroller Cook, of New 
York, has crushed, is the ‘‘ Tontine Insurance Company ”’ of New 
York city. It was organized last May by the “ president” and 
“secretary” giving John Thompson $2500 for allowing $200,000 
to lie in bank to their credit for three or four days. 

Prof. Emmons, the S:ate geologist of New York, has traced in 
the valley of the Adirondac, for a distance of two and a half miles, 
a bed of rich iron ore. He says there might be procured within 
two feet of the surface, seven million tons of ore, which would 
make three million tons of superior iron. 

Two new guano islands are said to have been discovered off 
the coast of Guayaquil, one of which is reported to contain 43,000 
tons of guano, and the other, 12,000 tons. The parties who are 
alleged to have discovered the islands were in negotiation at Guay- 
aquil for an American vessel to proceed to the islands. 

The militia force of the United States—omitting Iowa and the 
territories of New Mexico, Oregon and Washington—according 
to the Army Register for 1854, amounted to 2,259,037 men. Of 
the men enrolled, New York furnishes the largest number, 289,307 
men, and California the next largest number, 201,400 men. 


Spurious indigo is said to be very common in the commercial 
markets. The test of genuineness is to rub its surface with the 
finger nail or any hard substance, when the genuine article will 
show a coppery or bronze color, varying in brightness according to 
the quality of the article ; the spurious article is devoid of this. 

The Waldenscs have commenced a church in Nice, which it is 
expected will be completed in the spring. They have commenced 
one at Genoa; the one at Turin is successful. These are the be- 
ginnings of a new era, and remarkably illustrate the providence 
which has preserved this interesting people unconsumed in the 
furnace. 

Alvarez, one of the successful revolutionists in Mexico, is said 
to be fitting out a navy at San Francisco. It is reported that he 
has purchased two barks and two schooners, which are being qui- 
ely titted out, and will soon sail for the Mexican coast. An ex- 
post-captain in the French navy has received the appointment of 
admiral-in-chief. 

Frederick Miller, the German who murdered Dr. Hadel and 
young Graf, at Cumberland, Md., returned to the doctor's office 
after the deed was done, and took up his lodging there on Sunday 
night, sleeping in the doctor’s bed. A person called at the office, 
but the German put his head out of the window, and told the in- 
dividual the doctor had gone into the country. 

A letter from Sebastopol, in the Frankfort Gazette, states that 
the sunken Russian ships can be raised without difficulty, as the 
Russians closed them in every part but one, and attached hose to 
the hulls so that water could be pumped out when required. The 
letter recommends that divers should be employed to seek for the 
hose, in order to draw off the water, and enable the ships to rise. 


The steamboat law, though deemed at first very strict and bur- 
thensome, has proved to be a valuable safeguard to the public. 
The United States inspectors of the St. Louis district, state that 
within their district no explosion has yet taken place of boilers 
constructed in conformity to the law; nor do they believe that any 
have occurred in the whole country. 

The Seine is a very useful river. It supplies the city of Paris 
with drinking water, and cnables about ten thousand washwomen 
to purify the dirty linen of the population. Besides that, the sew- 
ers all empty into it, men and women bathe in it, and it furnishes 
the Morgue with tenants. One day lately three dead bodies were 
taken out of the Seine. 

Captain Throop, of the steamer Ontario (Lake Ontario), has 
invented a new form of buckets to the paddile-wheels of steamers, 
and applied them to his boat. The Oswego Palladium says that 
the Ontario has, with these buckets, which are made to dip the 
water, made better time and consumed less fuel than any other 
boat on the lake. 

A Nantucket whaling vessel has discovered a new island in the 
South Pacific Ovean. It is situated about two hundred and fifty 
miles south of Deso'ation Island, and the ship which encountered 
it, took from it, in less than a week’s time, four hundred barrels of 
sea elephant oil. Two other ships are said to be now in course of 
preparation to return thither, fur the purpose of profiting by this 
valuable discovery. 

It has been ascertained that the newly erected round-house of 
the Central Railroad, at Albany, possesses all the wonders of the 
whispering gallery in England. Standing under the dome, a 
whisper enunciated can be heard at any extremity of the building. 
The dome is traversed with thousands of iron rods, which sup- 
port it, and it is said that these are a cause fur the peculiarity 
noticeable. 

The French are building six immense structures at Constanti- 
nople, which they eal. hospitals. ‘They are of massive construc- 
tion, and admirably arranged as hospitals, but they will, at the 
same time, make splendid barracks, and by no means contemptible 
forts, or places of defence The Turks view them with great sor- 
row, if not with more indignant feelings, for they are convinced 
the Giaour never again intends to leave Stamboul. 

A Baltimorean writes recently from London to a friend in his 
native city in the following terms :—* I leave this city for Paris on 
the first of September. 1 wish to be at home. From all that I 


have seen we are far in advance of England. We have more 
comfort, more happiness; and every one that visits England, re- 
turns more contented than ever with his own country. 
of an American than I ever was in my life. 
advantages of our fiee institutions.” 


lam more 
1 see every day the 


Foreign Items. 


The co-executors for the poct Campbell’s monument in West- 
minster Abbey, have contradicted the report that the British nation 


‘ had accepted the monument without fair payment. 


By imperial decree, the new Boulevard de Strasbourg, with its 
continuation, the Boulevard de Centre, towards the left bank of 
the Seine, is to take the name of the Boulevard de Sebastopol. 

Italy seems to be rife for revolt. The King of Naples, antici- 
pating the coming storm, is withdrawing his capital from the Nea- 
politan and investing it in the Dutch and American funds. 

The deaf and dumb establishment at Paris has been taken, as a 
national institution, under the protection of government. The 
empress has manifested unusual interest in their welfare. 

A young soldier of the second European regiment at Madras 
has carried off a prize of 3500 rupees, otfered by a native prince 
for the best translation of an English work on midwifery into the 
Hindustani language. 

Owing to the scarcity of brandy, required for the use of the 
army, the Russian government has ordered its admission free of 
import duty to the governments of Ekaterinoslav, Kherson, Tau- 
rida and Bessarabia. 

A man died at Perth, lately, from the effects of drinking six 
quarts of porter, which he had swallowed in the course of fourteen 
minutes—having laid a wager that he would do so in a quarter of 
an hour. 

The number of Wesleyan Methodists in Great Britain is 360,888 ; 
in Ireland, 18,749 ; and at the foreign missionary stations, 76,071 
—being a total of upwards of four hundred and fifty thousand. 
The net decrease during the last year is 2346. 

The young king of Portugal is rendering himself popular with 
the troops and people generally, by visiting barracks, hospitals, 
etc., when least expected, and not sparing his censures of unsatis- 
factory rations or other irregularities. 

The fortune left by the late Baron Diedritch, of Vienna, to his 
grandson, Prince Sulkowsky, amounts to eighteen miilions of 
tlorins ($9,000,000). There were found in the cellar twenty-two 
bags, each containing 1000 ducats in gold, and in different chests 
securities out of date, and lost, for a sum of 188,000 florins. 


Sands of Gold. 


The east expands, the north concentrates images. —Fusel?. 

.-.. The most cruel revenge is the disdain of a possible ven- 
geance.— Balzac. 

..+. Some seek renown as the Parthians sought victory—by 
seeming to fly from it.—Fuseli. 

The truly generous is the truly wise ; and he who loves 
not others, lives unblest.—J/orne. 

.... There is some soul of goodness in things evil, would men 
observingly distil it out.—Shakspeare. 

.++. In proportion as we ascend the social scale, we find as 
much mud there as below, only it is hard and gilded.—Balzac. 

...» The fewer the traces that appear of the means by which 
any work has been produced, the more it resembles the operation 
of nature, and the nearer it is to sublimity.—Fusedi. 

.... There are some persons who have the privilege of being 
among men like beneficent stars whose light irradiates souls, and 
whose rays warm hearts.—Balzac. 

.... Ifa man does not make new acquaintance as he advances 
through life, he will soon find himself left alone. A man should 
keep his friendship in constant repair.—Johnson. 

.... Those who have resources within themselves, who can 
dare to live alone, want friends the least, but, at the same time, 
best know how to prize them the most.—Colton. 

... The paths of virtue are plain and straight, so that the blind, 
persons of the meanest capacity,shall noterr. Dishonesty requires 
skill to conduct it, and as great art to conceal—what ’tis every 
one’s interest to detect.— Sterne. 

. He that can enjoy the intimacy of the great, and on no oc- 
casion disgust them by familiarity, or disgrace himself by servility, 
proves that he is as perfect a gentleman by nature as his com- 
panions are by rank.— Colton. 

.... The greatest man is he who chooses the right with invinci- 
ble resolution ; who resists the sorest temptations from within and 
without ; who bears the heaviest burdens cheerfully ; who is the 
calmest in storms, and whose reliance on truth, on virtue, on God, 
is the most unfaltering.— Channing. 


Joker's Budget. 


Why is the hour between ten and twelve at long odds? 
cause it’s ten to one. 

“ Small thanks to you,” said a plaintiff to one of his witnesses, 
“for what vou said in this case.”” “ Ah, sir,” replied the con- 
scious witness, “ but just think of what 1 didn’t say.” 

“They don't make as good mirrors as they used to,” remarked 
an old maid, as she observed a sunken eye, wrinkled face, and 
livid complexion in a glass that she usually looked into. 

An Eastern editor, in an obituary on a young lady who had 
recently died, closed by saying: “She had an amiable temper, 
and was uncommonly fond of ice cream and other delicacies.” 

Mike, yesterday, said he was going to move from the house he 
then occupied. Scaly asked him: “ What for?’ Mike’s answer 
was : “ I don’t like the vicinity.” Tucker then ejaculated: “ Don’t 
like the vice im it, eh?” Mike thought Tucker personal. 

We met a fool in the forest, says Punch, who had the audacity 
to ask us the following conundrum; Why cannot the proprietor 
of this forest fell his own timber? Because no one is allowed to 
cut when it’s his own deal. 

It is rather a curious incident that when the Americans sent Dr. 
Franklin, a printer, as minister to France, the court of Versailles 
sent M. Girard, a book-binder, as minister to Congress. When 
Dr. Franklin heard of it—*‘ Well,” said he, “I'll print the Inde- 
pendence of America, and M. Girard will bind it.” 

The editor of the Nebraska City News, having just finished a 
melon weighing about thirty pounds, winds up an article upon the 
subject in the tollowing manner :—“ We understand that Skopen- 
dike proposes establishing a grist mill back of his patch, to be run 
entirely by water-melon juic:.” 

Editorial Casuistry—A Pennsylvania editor says :—‘ Some- 
body brought one bottle of soured water into our office, with the 
request to notice it as Lemon Beer. If Esau was green enough to 
sell his birthright for a mess of pottage, it does not prove that we 
will tell a four shilling lie for fiee cents.” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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OTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— One page only of 
this paper is devoted to advertisements. The im- 
mense circulation of the PicrortaL (being over one hun- 
dred thousand copies weekly) forms a vehicle of advertise- 
ment that is rarely offered to the public. Another fact 
which greatly enhances the value of the PicroRIAL as an 
advertising medium is, that it is preserved, and not de- 
stroyed after being read, being regularly bound up every 
six months, so that each advertisement (all being placed 
on the inside of the paper) becomes a permanent card of 
the advertiser's business for years to come. 
Terms ror Apvertisine.— Fifty cents per line, in 
all cases, without regard to length or continuance. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Maas. 


COSMOPOLITAN ART ASSOCIATION. 
SECOND YEAR. 
RRANGEMENTS for the Second Annual Collection of 
this new and popular Institution for the diffusion of 
Literature and Art, have been made on the most exten- 
sive scale. 

Among the works already engaged, is the far-fumed 

“GENOA CRUCIFIX,” 
which originally cost Ten Thousand Dollars. 

In forming the new Collection, the diffusion of works of 
American ARt.and the encouragement of American genius. 
have not been overlooked. Commissions have been issued 
to many of the most distinguished American Artists, who 
will contribute some of their finest proluctions. Among 
them are three Marble Busts, executed by the greatest 
living sculptor—Hiram Powers. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
The Father of hix Country. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
The Philosopher. 
DANIEL WEBSTER, 
The Statesman. 
A special agent has visited Europe and made careful and 
judicious selections of foreign works of Art, both in Bronze 
and Marble, Statuary and Uhoi:e Paintings. 

The whole forming a large and valuable collection of 
Paintings and Statuary, to be distributed rree among the 
members of the Association for the Second Year. 


TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP. 

The payment of three dollars constitutes any one a 
member of this Association, and entitles him to either one 
of the following Magazines for one year, and also a ticket 
in the distribution of the Statuary and Paintings 

The literature issued to subseribers consists of the fol- 
lowing Mouthly Magazines :—Harper’s, Putnam's, K nick- 
erbocker, Blackwood’s, Graham's, Godey’s Lady's Book 
and Llouschold Words. 

Persons taking five memberships are entitled toany five 
of the Magazines for one year, and to six tickets in the 
distribution 

The net proceeds derived from the sale of membership, 
are devoted to the purchase of works of Art for the ensu- 


ing yesr. 
THE ADVANTAGES SECURED 
by becoming a member of this Association, are— 

Ist. Ail persons r ceive the full value of their subscrip- 
tions at the start, in the shape of sterling Magazine litera- 
ture. 

2d. Each member is contributing towards purchasing 
choice Works of Art, which are to be distributed among 
themselves, and are at the same time encouraging the 
artists of the country, disbursing thousands of dollars 
through its ag 

Persona in semitting funds for member-hip, will please 
give their post-office address in full, stating the month 
they wish the Magazine to commence, and have the letter 
registered at the post-office to prevent loas; on the receipt 
of which, a certitica e of membership, together with the 
Magazine desired, will be forwarded to any part of the 
country 

Those who purchase Magazines at Bookstores, will ob- 
serve that by subscribing in this Association, they receive 
the Magazine and free ticket in the annual distribution, all 
at the -ame price they now pay for the Magazine alone. 

For membership, address 

C. L. DERBY, Actuary. C. A. A. 
At either of the principal offices— 

* Knickerbocker Magazine ” office, 348 Broadway, New 

York. or, Western office, 166 Water St., Sandusky, Ohio. 

N. B. Descriptive Hiustrated Catalogues sent toany part 
of the country /ree, on appiication by mail. nov 24 


7 
TOWERS GRAMMAR OF COMPOSITION: 
—OR,— 

Gradual E-rercises in Writing the English Language. 
‘ takes hitherto unoccupied ground, and consists 
mostly of Exercises in grammatical forms, being a 
practical application of the principles of Grammar on a 
new plan to estabiish the habitof writing correctly. After 
this habit is fixed, the next important step in COMPOSI- 
TION is ARRANGEMENT. This is taugh* in a manner 
entirely new, giving but one process at a time, so simpli- 
fying the work as to render essential aid to the teacher in 
imparting a correct and systematic method of thinking 
and writing. Price. 68 cents. 
(> Copies for examination, sent by mail. postage paid, 
on receipt of half the price by the publishers. 
nov 24 DANIEL BURGESS & Co., New York. 
PARKER HOUSE, 
BOSTON, 
II'S new and elegant Establish t. situated on 
School Street, is now open for guests. It will be 
conducted on the European plan, having chambers and 
priors for the accommodation of xbout one hundred gen- 
tlemen—with a pub'ic Kestaurant. where meals will be 
served at all hours of the day. The arrangements of nu- 
merous private Dioner and Supper Kooms for the accom- 
modation Of Clubs, Societies, etc ,is unsurpassable. There 
is al-o a Kestaurant with private entrance on School 
Street. for the special accommodation of ladies, or ladies 
xecompanied by gentiemen. The proprietors have spared 
no expense in fitting this house with all the arrangements 
and appliances necessary fur the comfort of its guests, and 
they assure them nv elforta shall be wanting on their part 
to meet the approbation of the public. 
II. D. PARKER. 
JOHN F. MILLS. 


‘A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 

So sang the gifted poet Keats. What can be more beautiful 
than a fine head of hair, that noblest of nature's adorn- 
meute? Who that is young, but values the luxuriant 
locks of youch, and would preserve them; and who that 
is old but wou.d avert baldness To all such we would 
commend Lyon 8 Kata#arron, universally acknow'edged 
to be the most valuable and the most delightfully per- 
fumed toilet article ever prepared. Be sure and ask for 
LYON’S Kataareon, to guard against the valueless imita- 
tious and counterfeits which have lately been put up 
under somewhat similar names. Sold everywhere for 
only 25 cents per bottie. 

HEATH, WYNKOOP & Co., Proprietors 
63 Liberty St , New York. 


MOORE & CROSBY, 
PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, ENGRAVERS, 
No. 1 Warten, anv 13) Wa«utnoron Srs., BOSTON. 

Work, from either TYPE, STONE, or COPPER PLATE, 
executed at the shortest notice, and on reasonable terms, 
and in a style unsurpassed. Manufacturers will find this 
the best place to obtain PLAtn and Fancy Lanes. Copper 
Porte Cagis engraved and printed in asuperb manner. 
They would call particular attention at this season to the 
new style of FANCY BALL PAPER and CARDS. imported 
expressly for them, which they will be happy to print in 
their superior styles, or set] to the trade. 4t nov 3 


nov 24 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 


BY 


SAMUEL FRENCH, 
No. 121 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE MISTAKE OF A LIFE-TIME. A Story of the Mys- 
teries of the Shore and the Vicissitudes of the Sea. By 
Waldo Howard. Price, 50 cents. 

REDPATH: or, The Western Trail. A Story of Frontier 
Life and Adventure. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. Price, 
25 cents. 

TH IRON CROSS: or, The Countess of Errol. By Syl- 
vanus Cobb, Jr. Price, 25 cents 

THE DUCAL CORONETD: or, The Heir and the Usurper. 
A Romance of Italy. By Arthur Morton, A.M. Price, 


25 cents. 

THE ARKOW OF GOLD: or, The Shell Gatherer. By the 
author of ** Secreta of the Cells ” Price, 25 cents. 

THE SEA LARK: or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. By A. 
W. Sumner. Price. 25 cents. 

THE KING AND THE COBBLER. By Austin C Bur- 
dick. Price, 25 cents. 

THE BELLE OF THE ORIENT: or, The Hindoo Mer- 
chant’s Legacy. By Geo P. Burnham. Price, 25 cents. 

THE SEA-WITCIL: or, The African Quadroon. By Lieu- 
tenant Murray. Price. 25 cents. 

THE LAW STUDENT: or, The Struggles ofa Heart. By 
Oiiver Bounderby. Price, 25 cents. 

THE INFANT BRIDE OF TRUXILLO. By Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr. Price, 25 cents. 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. By Augustine J. 
H. Duganne. Price, 25 cents. 

THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and Heart in Flo- 
rence. By Lieutenant Murray. Price, 25 cents. 

THE JUGGLER OF NANKIN: or, The Grandee’s Plot. 
By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. Price, 25 cents. 

THE ROMAN SOPRANO: or, The Captain of the Swiss 
Guard By Charles Kosenburg. Price, 25 cents. 

THE ROYAL GREENS: or. The Scout of the Susque- 
hanna. By Dr J. H. Robinson. Price, 26 cents. 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The of Glenville A Kevolu- 
tionary Story. By Francis A. Durivage. Price, 25 cents. 

PAOLINA: or, The Sybil of the Arno. A Tale of the 
Time of Cosmo III. By Martha A. Clough. Being the 
$500 prize tale. The book cantains pages, with 
eight fine engravings. Price. 50 cents. 

THE KNIGHT OF THE SILVER CROSS: or, Hafed the 
Lion of Turkestan. A Tale of the Ottoman Empire 
By Edgar W. Davies,Jr Being the $1000 prize tale. 
This book contains 280 pages. with eight fine engrav- 
ings. Pricc, in paper covers, 50 cents. 

ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL: or, The Old Man of the 
Wreck. by Austin C. Burdick. Price, 25 cents. 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless and 
Free. By Ned Buntline. Price, 26 cents. 

AURORA: or, The Sharpshooter’s Scout. A Romance of 
the Revolution. By Ben: Perley Poore. Price, 25 cents. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the Ocean. 
A Tale of Love, Strife and Chivalry. By Ned Buntline. 
Price, 25 cents. 

THE PRINCE CORSATR. A Tale of the Indian Ocean. 
By Augustine J. H. Duganne. Price, 25 cents. 

ISIDOKE DE MONTIGNY: or, The Smuggl-rs of St. 
Malo’ By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. Price, 25 cents. 

PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. By 
Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. Price, 25 cents. 

NELL NOELL, TIE LIGHT KEEPER'S TREASURE. 
By George P. Burnham. Price, 25 cents. 

THE GIPSEY: or, The Robbers of Naples. A Story of 
Love and Pride. By Lieut. Murray. Price, 25 cents. 
CLARA HOPKINS: or, A Memoir of City Life. By Os- 

good Biadbury. Price, 25 cents. 

THE ON ANGE GIRL OF VENICE: or, The Downfall of the 
Council of Ten. By Dennis Hannigan. Price, 25 cents. 

THE SECRETS OF THE OLD SMITHY. A Sequel to Ada 
the Betrayed. Price, 25 cents. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and the Circassian. 
A Story of Russia, Turkey and Circassia. By Austin C. 
Burdick. Prive, 25 cents. 

HENRY LA NUIT: or, The Foundling of the Castle of 
Estella. A Tale of Navarre in the Olden Time. By 
Austin C. Burdick. Price, 25 cents. 

ANNIE, THE ORPHAN GIRL OF ST. MARY: or, The 
Golden Marriage. By Shortfellow. Price, 25 cents. 
*,* All the above narned publications may be obtained 

at all of the periodical depots, and of the news agents in 

any part of the United States and the Canadas. 

(>> E:ent of the 25 cent books will be sold for $1. Se- 
lect frown the above, and they will be sent according to 
wish, either by mail or express. 

TO THe TRape—S8 per hundred; #70 per thou- 
sand. All orders will receive prompt attention. 

JONES, SHREVE, BROWN & CO., 
(Late Jones, Lows, Ball & Co.,) 
No. 226 WASHINGTON, and 1 SUMMER STS., BOSTON, 


MPORTERS and Wholesale and 

Retail Dealers in Watches, Jew- 
elry, Military and Fancy Goods, 
offer for sale to the Trade, and at 
retail, a large and extensive assort- 
ment of goods, consisting in part of 
the following: Fine London and Ge- 
neva Watches and Clocks, Sheffield, 
and Birmingham Fine Plated Wares, 
Bronzes, Parian Ware, Fancy Goods 
and curiosities. Also,a great variety 
of Rich Silver Goods and Fine Jew- 
elry. Signof the Golden Eagle. 88 


[ESTABLISHED IN 1780.) 
PREMIUM CHOCOLATE, 
W. BAKER & Co.’s 


American, French, Homeopathic 
and Vanilla Chocolate; Prepared 
Cocoa ; Broma; Cocoa Paste ; Cocoa 
Sticks ; Soluble, Homoeopathic and 
Dietetic Cocoa ; Cocoa Shells ; Crack- 
ed Cocoa, ete., ete. 

These articles are an excellent 
diet for children. invalids and per- 
eons in health. They allay rather 
Leaf, Flower and Fruit ) than induce the nervous excite- 

of the Cocoa, wih a} ment attendant upon the use of 

pod opened. tea or coffee, and are recom- 

mended by Drs. Warren, Jack- 

son, Hayward, Ware and Adams, of Boston, and by other 
eminent physicians elsewhere. 

For sale by all the principal Grocers in the United 
States, and by their agents, D. C. Murray, New York, 
Grant & Twells, Philadelphia, T. V. Brundige, Baltimore, 
Kennett & Dudley. Cincinnati. 

oct6 tf WALTER BAKER & Co., Dorcuesrer, Mass. 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY! 
PROFITABLE AND HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT! 
TP.UE subscriber is desirous of having an agent in each 

county and town of the Union. A capital of from 5 
to $10 only will be required. and anything like an effi- 
cient, energetic man can make from three to five dollars 
yer day ; some of the agents are realizing twice that sum. 
very information will be given by addressing, with a 
stamp to pay return letter. WM. A. KINSLER, 
nov 24 Box 1228 Philadelphia, Pa., Post Office. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME 

Since its commencement, on January 1. 1855, this pop- 
ular Monthly has run up toan unprecedented circulation, 
being positively 

A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, 

containing one hundred pages of reading matter in each 
number, being more than any of the #3 magazines, and 
forming two volumes a year of six hundred pages each, or 
twelve hundred pages of reading matter per annum, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 


Battovu’s DottarR Monraty is printed with new type, 
upon fine white paper, and its matter is carefully com- 
piled and arranged by the hands of the editor and proprie- 
tor, who has been known to the public as connected with 
the Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 


NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 
SKETCHES, 
AD 
BIOGRAPHIES, 


WIT AND HUMOR, 
from the best and most popular writers in the country. 
It is also spiced with a record of the notable events of the 
times, of peace and wax, of discoveries and improvements 
occurring in either hemisphere, forming an agreeable com- 
panion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home 
or abroad, each number being complete in itself. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as 
below, shall receive the Magazine for one year; or any 
person sending us sixteen subscribers shal! receive the 
Seventeenth copy gratis. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
r of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


CONTENTS OF DECEMBER NUMBER. 
The Wife's Ransom—A Gold Adventure. A. J. H Dugenne. 


The White Sun Eve Carroll. 
Paul Brant: or, The Woodcutter’s Daughter. ........... 
The Bride of my Soul............ ecccccsecs Arthur Fenn. 
The Pale Young Man.......... ceeeewess Anne T. Wilbur. 
J. Day Barron. 
Tom Crosby’s Deed of Magic. ......... Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 


Spiritual Rapping;.... 
Busy with the Grain... 


The Fifty Bouquets. ........... 

Lines to R. A. Darroch. 
To the Lost One... Aglaus Forrester. 
Ernest Hudson : or, The Father and Son. Mary L. Meany. 
Friendship’s Chain. ..........-.... Mrs. R. T. Eldredge. 
The Smugylers of Morecambe Bay... . / Austin C. Burdick. 
Aunt Polly's Spectacies.. ........... Mrs S. P. Doughty. 
The Adopted Child Susan H. Blaisdeil. 
One kind Thought of Thee. .......... Berkley. 
Teacher and Pupil... Horatio Folger. 
The Loved that are Gone. ................. R. P. Smith 
. Frances P. Pepperell. 


Our Dollar Monthly—An Old Settler— About Portrait 
Painting — Smithiana—Wit— Napoleon's Nativity—A 
Dandy’s Despair—Bull-Fighting in Spain—Mary Tay- 
lor’s Lover—The Battie of North Point—Foreign Mis- 
cellany—Kecord of the Times—Merry Making. 


HURLEY'S CELEBRATED SARSAPARILLA. 
THE ONLY GENUINE AND RELIABLE EXTRACT IN AMERICA, AND 
SURE CURE FOR 

YSPEPSIA, or Indigestion, Scrofula, or King’s 
Evil, Affections of the Bones, Syphilis, Debility, Ha- 
bitual Costiveness, Erysipelas, Pulmonary Diseases, Liver 
Complaint, Piles, Female Irregularities, Fistula, Skin Dis- 
eases, Diseased Kidneys, and as a great and powerful 
Tonic, purifying the Blood, and invigorating the entire 
system. Themedicine, though prepared at great expense, 
is nevertheless within the reach of poor as well as rich, 
and iooked upon by the conmunity as the greatest bless- 
ing ever conferred on mankind. 
Dr. T. A. HURLEY’S Manufactory, 
Corner of Seventh and Green Sts., Louisville, Kentucky. 
AGENT IN New York—Messrs. Schieffelin, Brothers & 
Co., and Druggists generally throughout the United States 
and Canada. Price, $1 per bottle; six bottles for #5. 
may 12 eoply 


THE 


SPORTSMANS PORTFOLIO 


or 
AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 
We have just published a valuable book, containing 


TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of large quarto size, on the finest of paper, depicting 
GUNNING, FISHING, AND HUNTING, 
in this country, and forming an elegant and interesting 
collection of fine pietures for the centre table, with ample 
letter-press description, making it of intrinsic value. It 
will form also an admirable work for those who are study- 
ing designing, to draw from. That all may be able to 
possess this PICTORIAL Gem, it will be retailed at the un- 
precedented low price of 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 


It can be sent by mail to all who desire it, and any one 
enclosing twenty-five cents to the office of publication 
shall receive a copy at once. It will also be for sale at all 
of the periodical depots throughout the Union. 

TEACHERS desiring to furnish their pupils with this 
illustrated work, as oluewing Book, will be supplied at 
wholesale rates. 

Newsmen should send in their orders at once, as this is 
a work which will sell rapidly on account of its attractive 
pictorial character and cheapness, and we print but a 
limited edition. M. M. BALLOU, Publisher, 

Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


N KW and successful Method of curing CONSUMP’'T1UN 
and all other S3CROFULOUS DISEASES 

Dr. L. B. WRIGHT'S SCROFULOUS ANTIDOTE has 
cured its thousands after the last hope had fled. Try it, 
and you will not be deceived. 

Sold, wholesale and retail, at 409 Broadway, New York ; 
and at Drug Stores ame | throughout the Union and 
Canada. t 


oct 6 


F you want employment. send at once for Mr. Sears’ 
CIRCULAR TO BOOK AGENTS. Oar publications are 
considered among the most saleable. Address ROBERT 
SEAS, Publivher, 181 William 8t., New York. 4t no3 


WOOD ENGRAVING. 
OHN ANDREW, Draveutsman ENGRAVER 
e? upon Woop, continues to execute all commissions in 
his best style, promptly and at moderate prices. No. 
129 Washington Street, Boston. Reference—Ballou’s Pic- 
torial. eoptf may 5 


OR SALE.—A ton of fine box-wood, large logs and 

clear—a very nice article; price, one hundred and ten 

dollars. A good chance for engravers and designers to sup- 
ply themselves Address A. B.. this office 


$15.000. 
ee THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR TEN 
ARS 


$12,000 -T WELVE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR EIGHT 
DILLARS. 

$7,500—SEVEN THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS FOR FIVE DOLLARS. 
Address 
oct 20 


SAMUEL SWAN, 
Atlanta, Ga., or Montgomery, Ala. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


[LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.] 


This paper presents, in the most elegant and available 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the 
day. Its columns are devoted to original tales, sketches 
and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the cream 
of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced 
with witand humor. Each paper is beauti/udly wllustrated 
with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, 
of notable objects, current events in all parts of the 
world, and of men and manners, altogether making a 
paper entirely original in thiscountry. its pages contain 
views of every populous city in the known world, of all 
buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, 
of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy and 


THE HAIR AND COMPLEXION. 

OGLE’S CELEBRATED HYPERION FLUID 
is the Great American Tonic for the growth of the 
hair, moustache, ete. Bogie’s American Harr 
Dyes is the greatest wonder of the age, and Bocie’s HiBe- 
alona, or Balm of Cytherea, stands unrivalled for beauti- 
fying the complexion. These articles are all warranted to 
be the very best in the world. For sale by the proprietor, 
WM. BOGLE, Boston. A. B. & D. Sands, New York; J. 
Wright & Co., New Orleans; W. Lyman & Co., Montreal, 
Canada; R. Hovendon, 20 King Street, Regent St.. Lon- 
dom ; J. Woolley, Manchester, England, and chemists and 

perfumers throughout the world. eoptf jan 18 


WEDISH HAIR CREATOR actually restores or 

creates the hair where buldness has been of years 
standing. In cases of loss of hair by fevers or sickness, it 
has never been known to fail. Testimonials from physi- 
cians, and ladies and gentlemen of the highest respecta- 
bility, can be seen at the depot, where the preprrations 
are applied, and no money received unless the hair is en- 
tirely restored. Sent to any part of the United States. 
upon the receipt of $1. Address your orders to ‘‘ Proprie- 
tors of Hair Creator, ” aa Broadway, New York.” 

july t 


ERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE AND BURG- 

LAR PROOF SAFES. with Hj.’s Patent Powper 

Proor Locxs—both received the prize medals at the 

World's Fair, in London, in 1851, and at the Crystal Pal- 

ace, New York, in 1853. Sole proprietors of Jonzs’s Pat- 
gent Permutation Bank Lock. 

SILAS C. HERRING & Co., 
+ Block, 135, 137 and 139 Water St., New York. 
sept 


GUN STORE, 


0. 30 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
GUNS, RIFLES and PISTOLS, of every variety, at 
wholesale‘and retail. and manufactured to order. Sport- 
ing and Rifle Powder, Percussion (aps. Powder Flasks, 
ete , embracing every article belonging to the gun trade. 
For sale at very low prices by J. HAPGOUD. 


nov 3 at 
ASTROLOGY! 
ATIVITIES calculated, and advice offered, any 
subject whatever, personally or by letter, Dg a 


stamp for the answer. A Circular of Trams, etc., will be 
sent by add: ng Prov. LISTER, 25 LOWELL &T., BOS- 
TON, MASS. letters strictly confidential. apr 28 


t service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character ig the world, both male and female. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 subscriber, one year. 
4 subscribers, “ . 
1 “ “ “ 
Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the seventeenth copy gratis. 
*,* One copy of Tuz Fic oF our Union, and one copy 
of PicroriaL, together, $4 per annum. 
Published every Saturpay, by M. M. BALLOU, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston 
Acents.—S. French, 121 Nassau st., New 
York; A. Winch, 116 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; Henry 
Taylor, 111 Baltimore St., Baltimore; A. C. Bagley, cor- 
ner of 4th and Sycamore Sts., Cincinnati; J. A. koys, 43 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit; BE. K. Woodward. corner of 
4th and Chesnut Sts., #t. Louis ; Samuel Ringgold, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; Trubver & Co., 12 Paternoster Row, 
London, Agents for Great Britain and Europe generally. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family 
Journal, devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, 
prose and poetic gems, and original tales, written ex- 
pressly for the paper. In polities, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it em- 

hatically A PAPER FOR THZ MILLION, and a welcome vis- 
tor to the home circle. 

lt contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
so condensed as to present the greatest possible amount 
of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted to the 
paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of Taz 
MAMMOTH iz, for the instruction and amusement of the 
general reader. An unrivalled corpe of contributors are 
regularly engaged. and every department is under the 
most finished and perfect system that experience can 
suggest, forming an origimai paper, the present circula- 
tion of which fir exceeds that of any other wéekly paper 
im the Union, with the exeeption of “* Ballou’s Pictorial.” 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the serenteenth copy gratia. 

One copy of Tue oF oun Union, and one copy of 
Picroriat, $400 perannum. Published every 
Sarurpay. by M.M BALLOU, 


Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 
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TOWN OF BAGTCHESERAI, ONE OF THE CAPITALS OF THE CRIMEA, AND HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE RUSSIANS. 


CRIMEAN SCENES. 

The engravings on this page represent two striking views in the 
Crimea. The first shows which is thoroughly 
oriental in its character ; minarets and domes meet the eye in every 
direction. One of the former is shown conspicuously in the le’ 
hand of our engraving, with the clumsy gallery, in which stands 
the muezzin to proclaim the hour of prayer. The town is seen 
straggling and scattered up and down the sides of the steep hills. 
In the foreground is a group in the oriental costume, the veiled 
figure on horseback being a female. The principal street is nearly 


three nee of a mile in length, and here the little open shop of 
the tailors, shoemakers, bakers, locksmiths and the kalpac-makers 
are seen, with their proprietors sitting cross-legged, in Eastern 
fashion, and working and selling at the same time. Our second 
view exhibits the ancient palace of the Khans, which has been oc- 
cupied by Prince Menschikoff. It is a fine specimen of the old 
Turkish architecture. Our readers will notice the characteristic 
minarets, the open galleries, so pleasant a promenade in the cool 
of the day and on fine evenings, and the refreshing fountain on the 
right of the picture. The gateway, seen in the range of the build- 


ings, divides them into two portions one story high, the windows 
filled with carved woodwork, and ornamented with arabesques, 
painted in vivid colors. Right and left on entering are ranges of 
apartments, which all open ona long gallery, whence there is a 
good view of the interior court and the groups of fantastic build- 
ings raised irregularly around it. At the entrance of the second 
court on the left is the Iron Gate, leading to the principal apart- 
ments, on which is an inscription declaring it to have been built 
by Menghli Geray Khan, who conquered the Crimea in 1480, and 
was acknowledged as its sovereign by the Turks. 


PRINCE MENSCHIKUFF’S PALACE, AT BAGTCHESERAI—INTERIOR COURT. 
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